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The Schuman Scheme 


Ts London talks mark a new phase in the affairs of the west. 
Defence has thrust itself to the head of the agenda. Faced with 
the fact of Soviet rearmament and the vast disparity in military strength 
that may exist between east and west by 1953, the Atlantic powers 
have taken the decision to give their security equal priority with 
economic recovery. This in itself would be enough to make the recent 
meetings important. But they also had before them the French 
Government’s proposal for a wide measure of unification of control 
within the heavy industries of the western European countries. 


There is no secret about the steps that are necessary to meet the 
present strategic situation. Western Europe, standing alone, cannot 
establish its own protection. The increasingly close association with 
Europe of the United States and Canada, and hence the strengthening 
of the machinery of the Atlantic Pact, is one condition of security. 
The other is to push Atlantic defence with all speed beyond the 
planning stage. The success of the present series of conferences will, 
therefore, turn on two points only: is the United States more 
effectively and irrevocably committed to Europe ? Is European 
defence moving from blueprint to reality ? Probably some months 
must pass before a complete answer can be given to either query, but 
at this stage there is at least room for cautious optimism. It seems 
likely that the structure of the Atlantic Pact will be strengthened by 


a permanent political committee, consisting perhaps of the Foreign. 


Ministers’ deputies and of a secretariat which would supervise and 
co-ordinate the committees already existing. There is also talk of the 
need to simplify and strengthen the structure of command under the 
Pact by increasing the authority of the Standing Group in Washington, 
composed at present of General Bradley, Lord Tedder and General 
Eley. Both steps increase the degree of direct American and Canadian 
participation in a common political and military Atlantic strategy. 
As such they can greatly increase the sense of security in western 
Europe. 

Less is likely to be known of the results of the talks on the execu- 
tion of defence plans, but comfort can at least be taken from the fact 
that the twelve Foreign Ministers are being brought at this conference 
face to face with the fundamental problem of financing their defence 
expenditure. They have before them the broad plan for western 
Europe approved by the Defence Ministers at The Hague. They can 
hardly disperse without considering how it is to be paid for, deter- 
mining how the burden is to be shouldered and how the equal priority 
that has been given to defence and to economic and social welfare can 
be achieved in practice. 

One might have thought that the Foreign Ministers’ attention and 

would have been sufficiently taxed without the 
addition of M. Schuman’s plan for placing French and German 
heavy industry under a common authority ; but, in fact, the. 
background of the Atlantic Conference has been an ideal framework 
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for a first consideration of France’s bold initiative. The 
desirability of overcoming the discord in Franco-German 
relations and of drawing Germany into the western orbit 
is so great and so obvious that the first reaction of the 
assembled Ministers to the plan’s political implications 
could hardly fail to be one of warm welcome, and 
of anxiety not to look one of the West’s very 
few gift horses too closely in the mouth. But the 
strategic priorities must take precedence over everything 
else. Politically, the Schuman offer stands or falls on 
the question whether it strengthens or weakens the 
Atlantic link, and whether it makes easier or more diffi- 
cult an effective defence plan for Europe 


The Politics of the Plan 


There are dangers of the political consequences of 
Franco-German unity being other than the enthusiasts 
hope. No one should under-estimate the sense of 
defeatism and neutrality that exists in some parts of the 
Continent. If only, the argument runs, the United 
States would stop its “cold war” against the 
Soviet Union and Europe could develop into an 
independent and neutral bloc between the two of 
them, how much better would be the prospects of 
peaceful reconstruction 
and economic revival 
in Europe. That the 
mood is based upon a 
total misconception of 
Russian policy need 


Hard Coal 


not be underlined here. 000 Metric Tons 
The point is that the 
mood exists and that it : i 
. . | Average 
is strong in France and 1935-38 
in Germany. If, there- oR 
fore, the political aims Belgium ..... 28,456 
behind the integration France ...... 45,573 
pie dvete s 12,510 
of French and German W. Germany* | 125/600 
heavy industry are to le ee 1,060 


Luxemburg +. | 


la ee he economic Sweden...... 443 


foundations of a sepa- 
rate European bloc, to 
“withdraw Europe 
from the cold war” 
and thus remove the 
shield of American 
interest and concern 
from a totally 
undefended and 
“ neutral ” urope, 

the plan should certainly be shelved without delay. 


Fortunately, there is every reason to suppose that the 
mainspring of the Schuman offer—certainly in M. 
Schuman’s own mind, though one cannot be so sure about 
its appeal to some other sections of French opinion—is 
the straightforward and entirely reputable desire to draw 
Germany into closer and more confident relations with 
the west and to counter the drag of the east with its 
promises of unity and markets. In this form, the plan 
certainly does nothing to exclude American interest in 
Europe. The prospect of European initiative and action 
only serves to encourage American interest and support. 
Nor need it render the task of building up Europe’s 
defences more difficult. On the contrary, it may offer a 
solution for one of the unresolved riddles of western 
rearmament. The western powers have naturally set their 


World (exclud- | 


average for 1936 and 1938. 


COAL AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Utd. Kingdom | 233,198 | 218,545 | 
Utd. States .. | 410,554 | 433,329 | 


ing USSR). 1,135,660}1,191,480{; 105{ | 100,660 | 134,760 | 134 


* Coal production is for Bizone only ; prewar basis for steel based on 
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faces against any prospect of renewed German armamen 
making. Yet to defend Europe—and Germany—withoy 
any contribution from German industry might place 
load of unproductive industrial activity upon the hea ; 
industry of Germany’s neighbours and leave the Rul, 
with a very considerable competitive advantage. If, hoy. 
ever, genuine control and integration are established in 
the Ruhr-Rhine-Lorraine industrial complex, a balanced 
solution of this problem becomes a possibility. 

The United States Government has already given jts 
support to the scheme in general terms. On politica 
grounds, there would seem to be an immensely str 
case not only for Britain’s approval but for its active 
participation in the new authority. Britain is as concerned 
as France with the need to secure an equitable shar; 
of the burden of armaments. Britain should be far more 
concerned than France with preventing any experiment 
in exclusive “ neutral” —indeed isolationist—solutions 
for Europe. Its presence on the new authority would 
ensure, as could nothing else, that the political aims of 
the new organisation were sound. 


Economic Consequences 


It is right that, in a situation highly charged with 
politics, the political 
consequences of M. 
et Schuman’s _ proposal 
should be borne in 
mind. But it will stand 
or fall by its economic 
implications, which are 
the real test of its 
merits. 


Stee! Ingots and Castings 


Index | Index 
1935-38 ‘000 Metric Tons (1935-38 
= 100 = 100 


| Average | - 
1949 | 1935-38 | 1949 1949 Ever since the end 


— 71 of the war, European 
98 | 3,083/ 3,846 125 heavy industry has 
ae oe a. — lived in an unrelieved 
4544, 1,760 72+ . vet The 

83 | 16,364 | 56 sellers’ market. 
sate or a natural consequence of 
70 ‘988 | 1367) 138 the shortage of supplies 
94 11,437 | 15,812; 138 —and - the ~ 
| | ences of the war—has 
—) om aa been both to stimulate 
the nations that already 
have steel industries to 
develop their capacity, 
and to encourage those 
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t+ Based on prewar average of 1937 and 1938. that have hitherto 
} Including coal equivalent of brown coal and lignite. 


lacked any heavy i 
dustry to set about 
creating their own national steel mills—all regardless of 
cost and efficiency. 

But it is already clear that the sellers’ market in sted 
and coal is coming to an end. According to the calcula 
tions made recently by the Steel Division of th 
Economic Commission for Europe, present estimates 
future crude steel production would bring Europe's out 
put up to 70 million tons in 1953, but the demand for 
steel in that year is estimated at only 62 million tom 
Similarly in the case of coal: although there is no sign 
an absolute surplus, certain qualities of coal—notabl 
of French coal—cannot now be sold at the prices pry 
posed for them. If there should be any growth 
general unemployment—even something far less thu 
a slump—the excess of supply over demand will 
greater. 
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There is no doubt at all about what ought, in theory, 
to be done in these circumstances. An excess of supply 
ought to be used as an opportunity to concentrate pro- 
duction on the lower-cost producers, to cut out the 
inefficient, and lower the general level of costs and prices. 
There is also no doubt at all that the easiest, and politic- 
ally most rewarding, thing to do is to form a cartel, 
impose an equal proportionate restriction on all pro- 
ducers, and keep prices and costs up. ‘In a world where 
governments are very sensitive to the emergence of any 
unemployment, a compremise policy is doubtless the 
best that can be hoped for, and it would be unrealistic 
to try to ban all cartel manifestations of any kind in heavy 
industry. But it is still very important that, in trying to 
succour the victims of progress, progress itself should 
not become the victim. 


The main economic question to be asked of the 
Schuman proposal, therefore, is whether it would be 
more than a governmental facade for an old-fashioned 
cartel, whether or not its effect would be to increase 
efficiency, to lower costs and to expand Europe’s export 
market. The plan’s authors are emphatic that these are 
its declared purposes. Indeed, one of the most powerful 
arguments in their favour and the strongest point of the 
whole scheme is the proposal that there should be abso- 
lute free trade in the products of heavy industry, that 
neither coal nor iron ore nor steel should be made the 
subject of either customs tariffs or import quotas by any 
of the participating countries. Within this unified 
market, it is proposed that the new international 
authority should seek to modernise and rationalise the 
industries on the basis of the most efficient production, 
that it should determine the future pattern of investment 
and evolve a joint export policy. Another of its aims 
would be “ to improve and equalise the living conditions 
of the workers.” It is recognised that these aims cannot 
be achieved at once. The plan envisages a period of 
transition during which it may be necessary to maintain 
“compensating machinery to equalise prices” and a 
special fund to enable industry to undertake reconversion 
where such adjustments are necessary. 


Cartel or European Authority} 


Such is the outline of the scheme, and it is impossible 
from so general a statement to decide whether or not the 


| proposal is an old cartel under a new title or a genuinely 


new departure. The statements on modernisation and 
rationalisation have a brave ring. On the other hand, 
talk of special machinery to equalise prices could lead 
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very easily to price fixing on the old pattern and ce n’est 
que le provisoire qui dure. But, at least until there is 
proof to the contrary, it should be accepted that there is 
a genuine intention to press forward to higher produc- 
tivity and that the new authority would give priority to 
efficiency, lowered costs and more rational production. 
Each participating government, it is proposed, will 
choose an equal number of delegates to the council and 
the chairman is to be the agreed choice of the parties. 
Once the council is in action, its decisions “ will have 
executive force in France and Germany” and in any 
other country joining the scheme. It is difficult to see 
how in the present state of affairs any better type of 
machinery could be devised, yet the proposals obviously 
do not exorcise the real spectre at the feast—the obstinate 
and ineradicable spirit of economic nationalism. If there 
is to be any genuine fusion of the market and any real 
rationalisation and modernisation of production, some 
enterprises will prove redundant. As the accompanying 
table suggests, in coal at least and possibly in steel, it is 
in France, where postwar expansion has been pressed 
to some extent irrespective of cost, that the first redun- 
dancies are likely to occur. It is true that the French 
steel industry would, under the scheme, gain by easy 
access to German coking coal ; but if French pits are to be 
closed and French steel plans modified, is it certain that 
the French delegates on the council will reach agreement 
with their Getman colleagues, or that the French Govern- 
ment will accept the decision of an independent body 
on matters which directly affect the livelihood of its own 
electorate and the interests of the labour unions ? 


Claims of German Industry 


There may well be equal difficulties on the German 
side. The estimates of future redundancy in steel made 
by the ECE were based upon the assumption that 
German production would remain at the level of not 
much above 11 million tons a year fixed by Allied 
decision. But, if an arrangement of the kind now con- 
templated is reached between the French and German 
industries, this limit will certainly not be maintained 
and German production, which is relatively low Shgt; Gan 
be expected to rise. Who, then, will accept the adde 
cut in steel production which further German output 
may make necessary ? And should Germany be per- 
mitted to press forward with the new strip mill, of which 
there has already been some talk, if the aim of 
rationalising production is now to be paramount ? The 
French have installed two such mills since the war. Is 
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there room for another in the new Ruhr-Lorraine com- 
plex ? If not, who persuades the Germans to renounce 
the scheme ? A functional economic body may advise 
but it cannot enforce decisions. In a word, it cannot 
usurp the political authority which belongs to govern- 
ments alone. 

These national difficulties can only be accentuated by 

the fact that the Schuman proposals do not tackle the 
question of the ownership of German coal and steel. If 
the present trend in the affairs of the Ruhr (described 
in an article on page 1126) continues, the tendency of 
the new council to split along purely national lines will 
be far more marked. There might well be a far greater 
chance of carrying through the Schuman plan if the 
question of ownership in Germany could be taken up at 
the same time, and the attempt made to reproduce at the 
level of ownership the complete fusion which is aimed 
at both in the council and in the market at large. French 
shareholding in the Ruhr, German shareholding in 
France, the creation and inclusion of a number of pub- 
licly owned enterprises, government and land participa- 
tion—all these are expedients for mixing together the 
separate national interests and reducing the risk of dead- 
locks, dictated purely by separate national economic 
interests. 

These difficulties are not stressed in order to pour 
cold water on the scheme. Even without any disturbance 
of the national sovereignties of governments, an inter- 
national authority sincerely dedicated to efficiency and 
productivity could do most valuable work. But there 
will only be disappointment ahead if the planners of the 
new scheme cherish the illusion that purely economic 
and industrial proposals can persuade governments to 
refrain from exercising their sovereignty in what they 
conceive to be their national interests. The problem of 
national sovereignty can be tackled only by a frontal 
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D ISCIPLINE among the dockers is the most vexing 
of all dock problems today. Any attempt to 
enforce it is apt to be regarded, with or without prodding 
from the Communists, as victimisation—a word which, 
in dockland, is charged with more emotional content 
than any other. In London, the punishment of any 
individual docker for a breach of the dock labour scheme 
or for failing to carry out instructions, even when those 
instructions have been agreed between union represen- 
tatives and employers, is becoming so difficult as to be 
almost not worth imposing. Early this week, for 
example, the Dock Labour Board suspended fourteen 
lightermen for seven days for refusing to obey a 
reasonable request to work overtime—a request which 
had been granted in advance by the men’s representa- 
tives, who had struck a good bargain with the employer. 
The remaining 93 lightermen who were working in that 
group promptly came out on strike as a protest against 
the punishment of their mates, in spite of the remon- 
strances of their union leaders and in spite of the obvious 
fairness of the Dock Labour Board’s action. Security, 
in fact, has brought with it a lack of discipline which is 
fast becoming intolerable. 
Part of the blame must be placed on the management 
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assault—that is, by creating international Organs with 
political authority, within their sphere, Superior to, and 
capable of overriding that of national governments— ney 
by economic by-passes. The Schuman scheme Will be 
the more fruitful if its ambitions are adjusted to that fact, 


The British Role 


For economic reasons as well as_ political Britain 
should participate in the scheme. Indeed, the need to 
introduce economic criteria into production plans and 1 
restore the primacy of efficiency is as great in Britain 3s 
in Europe. Provided that the new scheme can avoid the 
restrictive aspects of the old cartel, there is ever 
economic reason for full British participation. 4; 
present, the British coal and steel industries are certainly 
competitive with their French and German opposite 
numbers. British steel producers stand to gain by the 
rationalisation of future European development, the 
elimination of the marginally inefficient and the curbi 
of excessive development plans. The Coal Board cap 
still secure a higher price for exports than for domestic 
sales ; it need not fear free trade in coal. If entry into 
the new scheme increases the pressure to close marginal 
pits in this country, it will only underline—though not 
perhaps make politically more attractive—a policy already 
fully accepted in principle by the Coal Board itself. In 
short, the Schuman is not one in which 
economics and politics pull in opposite directions. Solid 
reasons, both baci policy and of economic interest, 
exist that should lead the British Government to join 
wholeheartedly in the examination, drafting and estab- 
lishment of the proposed council. Cautious hesitation 
has become too invariable a factor in the formulation of 
British policy. On this occasion, at least, no ground 
should be given for any accusation of “ dragging the 
feet.” 


Docks 
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side of the industry. There are four separate organ- 
isations which have fingers in the pie: the National Dock 
Labour Board and its subsidiary local boards, the 
National Joint Council for the industry and its loc 
organisations, the National Association of Por 
Employers, and the Government, which, though not 
strictly a “ manager,” is responsible for safeguarding the 
public interest. 

The National Dock Labour Board and its local boards 
are responsible under the Dock Workers’ Act of 1946 for 
administering the dock labour scheme. They are als 
to some extent the agents of the employers in that they 
undertake to provide labour for the employers. They 
are responsible for the registration of dockers, for recruit: 
ment, for dismissals and for paying, on behalf of the 
employers ordinary wages as well as the guaranteed min 
mum. They are also responsible for a number of welfare 
undertakings of which the most important is a special 
health service for the dockers. All disciplinary measurts 
rest in their hands, but there is provision under the Act 
for immediate appeals from their judgments to special 
Appeal Tribunals. 

The National Joint Council—to which the Nationa 
Dock Labour Board reports—is composed equally © 
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representatives of the employers and of the trade 
unions. It is the final arbiter in disputes between 
employers and dockers ; it may be said to be generally 
responsible for the efficient and smooth working of the 
docks throughout the country. All major agreements 
about dock labour and any amendments to the dock 
labour scheme must be submitted to, and approved by, 
the National Joint Council. It is not directly responsible 
for discipline, but because the National Dock Labour 
Board is in a sense its servant, it can in theory affect the 
Board’s decisions in disciplinary matters. 

The National Association of Port Employers is simply 


| what its name implies. The employers of the dockers are 


the shipping companies, stevedoring firms, wharf owners 
and so on; there are about 1,500 registered dock 
employers in London. The Association negotiates labour 
and wage agreements with the unions on behalf of all 
employers ; in practice, the day-to-day bargaining which 
forms so important a part of dock working is handled by 
its secretary—or its local secretaries—who deals direct 
with the secretary of the dockers’ section of the appro- 
priate trade union. The Association is, of course, 
concerned with discipline, but any employer who wishes 
disciplinary action to be taken against a docker may do no 
more than report the case to the Dock Labour Board. He 
can try to avoid employing dockers who cause trouble, 
but this is seldom a practical possibility and today most 
employers rely, not very successfully, on persuasion and 
personal contact with their men. 

The influence of the Government is exerted by the 
Chief Industrial Commissioner who is the head of the 
industrial relations division of the Ministry of Labour. 
He has no authority for direct action, but all involved 
in any major dock dispute, save the Communists, are in 
the habit of consulting him and seeking his advice, 
particularly about points of law. Decisions to send in 
troops to keep the docks working can be taken only by 
the Cabinet ; but when this is done, it is not so much 
in order to bring a strike to an end—in practice the strike 
is usually prolonged—but merely in order to keep goods 


| moving through the ports. The Government, however, 


created a precedent during the Canadian seamen’s strike 


| last July when it repudiated a statement by the National 


Dock Labour Board which was designed to restore order 
in the docks. A state of emergency had been declared at 
that time, but the Government’s action implied that it 
reserved for itself the ultimate responsibility for the 
discipline of the dockers. 

* 


_ There is thus some confusion in London about who 
Is the boss. The employers, with the remnants of 
traditional power still clinging about them, exert a little 
—very littk—authority. The National Dock Labour 
Board and the local boards are the legal authorities for 
maintaining discipline, but their ability to act is weakened 
by the presence of trade union members on the boards. 
The Government, in spite of its apparent responsibility 
for discipline, refrains from positive action to enforce it. 
The National Joint Council, which also has a strong trade 
unton element, is similarly averse to penal measures 
which might deprive a docker of all means of earning 
his livelihood, even though such measures may be the 
only way to ensure respect for law and order. 


It is clear that somebody must take charge. For 
historical reasons, the employers are ruled out. The 
National Joint Council, like a coalition government, is 
hamstrung by the even balance between opposing forces. 
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Government decisions, in spite of their 
impartiality, are likely to be coloured by political con- 
siderations. The National Dock Labour Board cannot 
be both an executive and a judicial body. Who else could 
undertake the responsibility for discipline ? 


There is at least one possible body, unwilling though 
it may be to accept the burdens involved: the port 
authority. London is a special problem in the dock 
industry, and it is only for London that this suggestion 
is made. The Port of London Authority is the one 
independent organisation which has the experience of 
handling dockers, the knowledge of what is required for 
the efficient working of the docks and experienced 
officially to carry out its orders. Only a ul of the 
few hundred dockers it employs have ever come out on 
strike, and it has a high reputation for fair dealing and 
efficiency. The Commission of Inquiry into the docks 
should seriously consider the possibility of the Port of 
London Authority becoming responsible for the registra- 
tion and control of the London dockers. For the one 
thing about the dock troubles in London that stands out 
a mile is the need for a strong, independent organisation 
to take control. 

x 


So much for discipline on the job. What of discipline 
within the unions ? The remarkable fact about the last 
major strike was that it was the result of a dispute between 
worker and worker and not between worker and employer. 
This is a situation with which the normal conciliation 
machinery cannot deal, and which has now become as 
fruitful a source of stoppages as the old-fashioned 
disputes between the employers and the men. 


The chief cause of the trouble is without doubt the 
activity of the Communists. By means which are familiar 
throughout Europe and which are becoming familiar in 
Britain, they have worked under the cloak of the demo- 
cratic constitutions of the unions to stir up discontent and 
to foster factions among the dockers. In London, they 
have seized on the plausible suggestion that the large 
Transport and General Workers’ Union is too big to 
represent the dockers properly, that it is out of touch 
with the needs of dockers and that it has formed an 
alliance with the “ bosses.” 


None of the charges is true. The dockers are a federal 
part of the Transport and General Workers’ Union and 
not a subordinate group within it ; their own leaders hold 
high office in the union and are in constant touch with 
the day-to-day working of the docks (some of them are 
still working dockers) ; and there never has been any 
question of an alliance with the employers. The 
insistence, however, on the part of all Labour leaders on 
the principle of joint consultation and the formation of 
joint councils in each industry has led to a blurring of the 
old, clear distinction between employer and trade union 
leader in the minds of the simpler dockers, and it is on 
them that the effect of Communist propaganda has been 
most marked. 


This is necessarily a matter with which only the trade 
unions themselves can deal, but it must be admitted that 
in the past union officials have not been as energetic and 
as skilful as they might have been in preventing the 
trouble-makers from disrupting the harmony of union 
members. There are, however, indications that at last 
many dockers are beginning to realise what has been 
happening. The first careless rapture of decasualisation 
is wearing off and some signs of a new sense of 
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~ responsibility can be discerned. Mr Deakin, ahe General 
Secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
has been slow to don the mantle of authority of his 
predecessor, Mr Bevin, but the office is making the man ; 
his strength of purpose and skilful handling of the dock 
strike last month were much more in line with the 
traditions to which he has fallen heir than his actions 
have been hitherto. He has made a beginning by expel- 
ling three of the more troublesome members of his union 
for not abiding by the agreements which the union had 
made ; were it not for the unthinking criticism of some 
of those who should have been among his firmest sup- 
porters, the strike which resulted might have been over 
very much more quickly. As it was, the Communists 
suffered a serious set-back. 


NOTES OF 


There have been so many rumours recently of Allied 
disagreement on German policy that the three Foreign 
Ministers’ declaration of complete agreement on their future 
policy towards Germany was more than timely. Its tone 
was notably friendly but still firm. The advance towards 
review of the occupation statute goes on ; the intention to 
admit the Federal Republic as a partner in western activities 
is reaffirmed, and there is a very proper emphasis on the fact 
that Europe’s judgment of the Germans’ capacity for free- 
dom and equality will be judged by their zeal for maintaining 
individual rights and the integrity of justice. It was made 
perfectly clear that the High Commissioners will retain 
important powers of veto to ensure good behaviour. The 
Ministers have discarded all idea of a formal peace treaty 
which would explicitly concede full sovereignty to the 
Germans ; instead they will gradually acquire the substance 
of that sovereignty by such acts as working out the Schuman 
Pian with the French, and resuming control of foreign affairs. 

The declaration has been received with moderate content 
by the German Federal Government ; but the Social Demo- 
crats are very critical and see in it no change at all, but on 
the contrary the affirmation of continued tutelage for Ger- 
many. Their attitude raises the question, which must always 
lurk behind Allied policy-making in Germany, whether the 
prospect of no peace treaty and continued occupation will 
play into the hands of the Russians, who offer the bribe of 
a peace treaty and the withdrawal of troops. It is no use 
deny.ng the risk inherent in this possibility of rival bargainng 
between east and west—yet it can hardly be said that the 
Russians hold all the trumps. 

* 


A fortnight ago they were in trouble about the retention in 
Russia of an unspecified number of prisoners of war. This 
week a new blow has fallen. Stalin has announced that the 
balance of the reparations still owing from the eastern zone 
will be halved. Instead of paying the full $6,342 million 
which, according to Soviet calculations still remains from 
the $10,000 million demanded in 1945, the Germans will 
now have to meet a bill of “only” $3,171 millions—and 
must pay it by 1965. The Russians estimate that 
$3.658 million have been paid since 1945. Even if this 
figure were not open to the suspicion of being decidedly 
below the actual value of deliveries and confiscation and 
shares in “joint enterprises,” the Germans would still be 
shattered by learning the extent of the Soviet slice. Com- 
parisons with Marshall aid should become more than usually 
unwelcome from the Communists’ standpoint. 

* * * 


Compromise at Sydney 


The Commonwealth conference at Sydney on economic 
aid for South-East Asia has got down to brass tacks from 
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There is less cause for despair about the Longo, 
dockers than might be imagined. The purpose of these 
articles has been to emphasise where the faults lie ang 
the obstacles which hinder their correction, but it would 
be wrong to leave the reader with the impression th 
the docks are hot-beds of angry, obstinate enemies of 
the public. There is a great deal still to be done : the 
dock labour scheme needs to be carefully examined jy 
the light of the experience of the last three years ; the 
union leaders should repair the few cracks in their 
organisation ; and the question of responsibility fo, 
discipline must be settled. Except for the few agitators, 
however, there is a willingness to be reasonable thy 
holds out hope of a sensible solution of the complicated 
problems with which the docks abound. 


THE WEEK 


the start. When Mr Spender, the Australian Foreign 
Minister, came out with his “ plan” during the Colom 
conference last January, his idea was rightly hailed a 
imaginative, timely and generous. But there is not and 
never has been a clear-cut plan ; indeed, if there were, the 
Sydney conference would be hardly necessary. As it is, 
the delegates now face an extremely difficult, if not frighter- 
ing, task. They are committed to working out ways of 
putting money and technicians into an area which is ina 
state of growing political confusion ; and, if any effective 
good is to be achieved, then there will certainly be a demand 
for more money than is likely to be available. 


No one should, therefore, be surprised that the Commor- 
wealth delegates, sitting down at last in front of grim realities, 
at first disagreed among themselves. The total cost of 
establishing economic stability in South-East Asia 
during the next decade has been put at £6,000 million. 
Estimates of this kind are naturally open to question ; but 
capital requirements for projects considered and recom- 
mended add up to over £400 million. In the face of these 
monumental estimates, the Australian suggestion that 2 
Commonwealth pool of £8 million be established immediately 
looks modest and is certainly the least that should be done 


PROPOSED AMERICAN AID FOR SouTH-EAsT ASIA 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
Economic Military 
Aid Aid Total 


Indo-China oo. 660d. 856805 23 15 38 
I a a sicninn on 0b ok ees ll 10 Zl 
RPONOUNE oo bak sk eee eee ek ll owe il 
MNOS G od i aa bbs ASS TSS 5 wee 5 
MN Se a oe ll 5 16 

61 30 91 


* Already in receipt of $100 million economic loan. 


rere eneaeeneneenne een engienennenie 


if its members want to show that they are in earnest. The 
important thing is, as the Australians see, to start something. 
if the Asian peoples are to be persuaded to put faith in th 
Commonwealth’s efforts. The British look at it differently 
and see all the dangers of offering funds without any clea 
guarantee about their use. Their objections are reasonable. 
but they have created the impression that they do not fully 
understand the fast moving emergency which brought the 
conference into being. At the time of writing, however, there 
appears to have been a compromise between the advocates ¢! 
caution and urgency, involving short-term plans for medic 
and technical assistance and a fund for long-term capita 
investment, 


Meanwhile, as the accompanying table shows, the United 
States plans to allot immediately some $91 million for 
economic and military aid in the area. This is in — 
to the $100 million recently lent to Indonesia. These mos 
welcome American proposals should prompt the delegatt 
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at Sydney to see to it that action by the Commonwealth is 
taken quickly and firmly. 


* * * 


Overcrowding in Europe 


In a ten-day period which has produced almost as many 
bright ideas as communiqués, one important suggestion of 
the three Foreign Ministers has escaped notice, great though 
its implications are for millions of human beings. They drew 
special attention to the “ excess of population” from which 
several countries of western Europe, particularly Germany 
and Italy, are suffering. They said, too, that a systematic 
study of migration possibilities could help towards solving 
this problem, and proposed a conference of experts to review 
the situation. 


When they meet, these experts will presumably study and 
appreciate the work already done by the United Nations 
to promote migration. The International Labour Office 
(ILO), in particular, has given it special attention. Last year 
it adopted a revised “ migration for employment convention,” 
to safeguard the rights and interests of migrants as well as 
of the workers in the countries receiving immigrants. This 
did not represent any new departure, for the ILO has in the 
past concentrated largely on formulating similar _inter- 
national standards, on which it is hoped that national legis- 
lation on labour relations will be based. But the obvious 
need to make easier the movement of migrant workers has 
led the ILO to develop new practical activities. 


One of the. most important is its collection every six 
months of detailed information on manpower surpluses and 
shortages ; this is distributed to all interested countries. The 
lack of such information, which includes not only the 
numbers involved but also the skills and types of workers 
available and required, has hitherto proved a serious obstacle 
to the flow of migration. Since by far the greatest need every- 
where is for skilled workers, the ILO has also provided 
practical advice on vocational training. ILO missions, for 
instance, have gone to a number of countries of western 
Europe which are anxious to organise training courses. The 
Preliminary Migration Conference, recently convened by the 
ILO in Geneva, has recommended that the ILO should 
intensify all such practical activities to promote migration. 
Moreover, it was announced at the closing session of the 
conference that several of the governments represented were 
working out means of providing the Office with additional 
financial resources for the development of this work. The 
initiative taken by the Foreign Ministers clearly therefore 
need not start from scratch. 


* * * 


We and They 


The interesting debate in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday took place on a motion of Lord Cecil’s deploring 
‘the growing power of the Cabinet.” Lord Cecil made it 
clear that he was chiefly concerned about the way in which 
a latter-day Cabinet disciplines its party followers into strict 
obedience and uses Parliament as a legislative rubber stamp. 
This complaint has become familiar, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor gave the familiar answer to it that the greatest danger 
of all that confronts democracy is that “we may be lost in 
discussion, paralysed by uncertainty and unable to take quick 
decisions,” 

_ There is a great deal to be said on both sides of this par- 
ticular argument. But those who are not politicians at all 
will wonder whether the relative powers and opportunities 
of front-benchers and back-benchers are really the basic issue. 
They will wonder whether freedom and democracy are not 
much more directly threatened by the widening gap between 
the whole a us of government—including front- 


benchers, back-benchers and civil servants—on the one hand, 
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and the people on the other, between those who understand 
what it is all about and those who do not, between “ We” 
and “They.” Whether or not the Cabinet adequately 
explains its policies to Parliament, it certainly does not do so 
to the public, and as a result government by the consent of 
the governed—which is an adequate definition of democ- 
racy—is endangered. It is true that on an issue that really 
engages the interest of « substantial part of the electorate, 
the politicians can still be forced to give way. But where 
a minority have a real grievance, or even where the whole 
people have a minor grievance (such, for example, as the 
continued official insistence on identity cards), there is no way 
at all open to them of getting it properly ventilated—since 
the offhand remarks of a junior Minister in an adjournment 
debate usually merely serve to irritate still further. 


The remedy for this sort of thing does not lie in clipping 
the wings of the Cabinet, nor, as Lord Cecil suggested, in 
reforming the House of Lords. It lies in changing the 
assumption that has grown up in the past generation that the 
administrative convenience of the governmental machine 
must be assumed, ipso facto and without further argument, 
to be more important than any individual rights or desires. 
It lies in abolishing the belief that “ the gentleman in White- 
hall really does know best.” The real danger to liberty does 
not come from the relations between any one category and 
another of government men—to the people they are all 
politicians and toffs—but from the assumption to which they 
are all increasingly prone, that they are the masters of the 
state and not its servants. 


* * * 


Finance Bill Debate 


From the opening speeches it appeared that the second 
reading of the Finance Bill would be merely a rehash-of the 
Budget debate without any of its original savour. Mr 
Douglas Jay’s speech was for the most part a reassertion of 
the assumptions on which the Government’s financial policy 
is based. Government expenditure is sacrosanct, hence the 
need for heavy taxation ; hence, too, the need for a Budget 
surplus to finance the investment programe for which private 
saving is so manifestly inadequate. So narrow is the path 
that the Government’s financial policy can tread that any 
relief of taxation must be exactly balanced by new taxation 
elsewhere. Thus, said Mr Jay triumphantly, anyone who 
opposes the increased petrol tax and the purchase tax on 
lorries is opposing the income tax reliefs, because the one 
is not possible without the other. 


The Opposition’s comments c* “ nonsense” understated 
the absurdity of this proposition. But Mr Jay’s argument 
is a good illustration of how inflexible the Government’s 
attitude has become, simply because the whole complex of 
the national finances is so precariously balanced that the 
smallest deviation may upset it. Yet even if the need for 
the high level of expenditure, and the consequent precarious- 
ness of the financial balance, is admitted, there are wor es 
grounds for criticising the increased petrol tax. It will not 
be, as Mr Jay at one time appeared to be claiming, a tax on 
luxury spending—there is certainly a good case for raising 
the cost of private motoring by a higher price for petrol. 
The effects of the increased tax will, however, permeate 
throughout the economy ; it will be bound to raise the cost 
of living, and will, therefore, strengthen the pressure for 
higher wages which is already threatening to upset the 
Government’s equilibrium. 

The Opposition’s decision to oppose the higher petrol 
tax in committee is therefore justified.. Yet once again their 
attack has failed, because they dare not state clearly how 
they would reduce the high level of expenditure which is 
the starting point of the Government’s policy. In fact, had it 
not been for the relish of Mr Stanley Evans’s eo in 
which he repeated his criticisms of British farming that led to 
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his dismissal from the Ministry of Food, the debate would 
have been as stale as financial policy, and criticism of it, have 
now become because of both parties’ unwillingness to commit 
themselves. It is significant of the present political deadlock 
that while much of Mr Jay’s nonsense went unchallenged, 
most of Mr Evans’s home truths, though provoking laughter, 
were not applauded. 


x x * 


No Straws in Wind? 


Last week’s local elections offer little help to those who 
are searching for signs of the swing needed to solve the 
present political deadlock. The Labour Party lost some seats 
in the boroughs and gained some in the urban and rural 
districts. It is hard to say how significant the changes really 
are ; data about these and previous local elections are often 
contradictory and in many respects inadequate for any serious 
analysis of national trends. The figures issued over the week- 
end by the rival headquarters illustrate this sharply, while 
later versions still fail to resolve the contradiction. 

Lasour GAINS AND LOSSES 


RSS 


Conservative. Version Labour Version 


| 
‘ 
i inal eee re 
| | | | 
Gains Net Chan Gains Losses Net Change 


153 eeets + 138 
128 27 «|| — 79 | 168 mm | — $3 
281 270 + li 362 277 + 85 
The Conservatives claimed that their own candidates had 
made a net gain of 272 seats and, on any reckoning, they 
must have gained more seats than Labour lost, for, with the 
increasing encroachment of national politics into local 
elections, many councillors who were formerly Independents 
now accept the Conservative label. But it is impossible to 
assess the extent of this sort of change, and any attempt to 
detect trends must be confined to how Labour candidates 
fared in the boroughs, which contain the bulk of the elec- 
torate and where organisation along party lines is relatively 
far advanced. Of the 83 county boroughs in England and 
Wales, where party organisation is far more advanced than 
in the small boroughs and district councils, Labour con- 
trolled 36 councils before last week’s elections. It has now 
lost control of Newport, Nottingham and South Shields. 
The decimation of many “Independents” on the smaller 
councils has enabled both the main parties to register elec- 
toral gains, and Labour has carried further its permeation 
of rural destricts, many of which have been immune from 
party politics until recently. 


A more satisfactory way of finding the trend in local 
elections is to study the total number of Labour victories 
rather than the net gains and losses. Although under the 
three-year rota there are different candidates each year, the 
number of candidates and the wards fought vary relatively 
little. From such figures as are available it appears that the 
as apes of Labour candidates who were successful has 
varied thus: 




















Per cent Per cent 
November, 1945 .... 62 May, 1949 «........- 41 
November, 1946 .... 44 May, 1950 ........... 39 


November, 1947 .... 32 


It would appear that Labour has indeed lost a little ground 
since last year—although the basis for these calculations is 
so uncertain that a 2 per cent difference is hardly significant. 

A particular cause for uncertainty about the significance 
of the change lies in the fact that there was a substantial 
drop in the proportion of the electorate voting compared 
with last year. Figures are not generally available, but, to 
take two random examples, the percentage voting fell from 
57 to 51 in Manchester and from 51 to 42 in Birmingham. 
It is probable that in Parliamentary elections (with 80 per 
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cent or more of the electorate voting) an inc 

proportion favours Labour and a decrease the fie 
This may apply also to local elections, but unfortunate, 
there is no reliable evidence on the subject. q 


It is as well to point out that, even had one party mad 
substantial gains in seats, no clear conclusions could ei 
been drawn about the way things would go in an imme inn 
general election. The result in the Brighouse and Soe 
borough by-election, where 85 per cent voted, is probab| 
a much more useful guide than any number of results i 
local contests. In this by-election there was a swing to the 
Conservatives of 1.7 per cent. That may have been ay 
underestimate or an overestimate of the national change, by 
it suggests that there has been no revolutionary movemer; 
in public opinion since last February. However, a swing of 
less than 2 per cent in every constituency, either to the right 
or to the left, would be sufficient to produce a more or less 
workable Parliamentary majority. 


* x * 


Senator Connally and Queen Marie Antoinette 


The Congress of the United States is a body that js 
remarkable for many other things than for consistency and 
for logic. But it does not often, as it did last week, contra- 
dict itself in the same breath. Ever since the end of the wa 
the process of rebuilding an international economic com- 
munity—for all the generous help that America has given— 
has been bedevilled by the unwillingness, or inability, of the 
American Government to make up its mind on the crucial 
issue of what it wanted other countries to do. Did it want 
them to stand on their own feet, to get on with no more 
dollars than they could earn? That is the pressure put 
upon other countries by many American policies, from the 
abrupt ending of lend-lease to the often reiterated determinz- 
tion to end the Marshall plan by 1952. Or did it want to 
ensure that American goods sold freely, throughout the 
world, on equal terms with the exports of any other nation? 
That has been the object of another set of policies, such as 
the steady pressure for the convertibility of currencies, the 
objection to preferential tariffs and the repeated insistence 
on non-discrimination and—in part at least—the readiness 
to make loans and grants. 


Gradually, it has become apparent that the two policies 
are not only divergent, but plainly hostile to each other. 
Given the persistence of the dollar shortage, which is now 
accepted by everyone, insistence on non-discrimination 
means that other countries must either cut down the whole 
of their trade non-discriminately (refusing to import cotton 
from Egypt because they cannot find the dollars to buy it 
from America), or else they must continue permanently to 
run large dollar deficits. Given, again, the permanence of the 
dollar shortage, insistence on complete self-support means 
that other countries must discriminate against dollar goods 
or starve. What, then, are they to do? Which voice are 
they to regard as authoritative ? 


As it happens, the issue came up sharply in two amend- 
ments offered to the Foreign Aid Authorisation Bill now 
before Congress. Senator Connally of Texas, with his eyes 
on oil, proposed an amendment “ declaring it the sense of 
Congress that no recipient government shall discriminate by 
licence, quotas or otherwise against United States nationals 
or business interests ”—that is, non-discrimination even if it 
costs dollars. Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, whose State 
is feeling the competition of the textile imports by which 
the European nations are trying to earn enough dollars to pay 
for their non-discriminating of American export 
moved an amendment calling upon the European countri¢s 
reduce their dollar as much as possible in order 


to “minimise the burden of the European recovery 
programme on the American taxpayer ”—that 15; sell- 
support even if it means discrimination. 
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What did Congress do when faced with this clear choice ? 
It calmly adopted both amendments. Senator Connally is 
reported to have suggested “ that if the British Government 
wanted to cut down its dollar expenditures it should discover 
some means of doing it without discrimination against 
American products.” Marie Antoinette put it much more 
succinctly —* let them eat cake.” . 


* * * 


Turkey Changes Leaders— 


The Turks deserve great praise for the way in which 
they have conducted their elections. Their vote last Sunday 
showed, for the first time this century, that the transition 
from dictatorial to democratic practice can be made without 
violence or fuss. Yet there are grave difficulties ahead. 
Everyone expected the main opposition party, the Demo- 
crats, to gain seats from the Republican People’s Party after 
its 27 years in power ; but few expected such a landslide. 
Owing to an innovation whereby both major parties permitted 
7o to 80 per cent of candidates to be nominated locally 
instead of from party headquarters, a large proportion of the 
new members of parliament have little experience outside 
their home provinces. Next week, therefore, management of 
affairs is taken over by a mass of newcomers to national and 
international politics. The Turks are, of course, a staunch 
and matter-of-fact people ; but their new leaders will need 
both these qualities if they are to keep policy running on an 
even keel. Above all, they have to resist the temptation to 
exploit success by appointing new civil servants as well as 
new ministers. A two-party system, if it is to work with 
success, needs the backbone of continuity provided by a 
permanent civil service. 


The state of the parties in the new and old National 
Assemblies stands as follows: 


New Old 
Democtats ... «ads. suds anni 427 Republican Peoples ... 403 
Republican Peoples ... 51 Democrats ............... 34 
Watient . cccececs cuss 1 National... paieesiee 21 
Independents ............ x Independents........... 7 


_This great Republican failure had been expected in the 
cities—where President Inénii had incurred great personal 
unpopularity—but not in rural vilayets. It cannot be ascribed 
to poor campaigning—for many good candidates put up 
excellent defences of past policy—nor to striking differences 
between the party programmes. Indeed, on many essential 
points there was little to choose between them. It must 
be explained chiefly by the desire of an unfettered and 
resilient—if inexperienced—electorate to try its wings and 
to see what a change would bring. The Nationalist failure, 
with a campaign based on old-style personal invective, is a 
sign of the difference between politics in Turkey and in the 
states immediately to its south and east, where exchanges 
between personalities are the main stuff of so-called 
“democratic ” politics. 


* x * 


—but not Foreign Policy 


The new Assembly’s composition raises some issues 
of major importance, one of which is the succession to the 
Presidency of the Republic. Under the present constitution 
the President is a member of, and is elected from, the 
Assembly. President Inénii, who got in for Malatia, therefore 
becomes the leader of the opposition and must be replaced 
as President by a vote next week. Many Turks feel that 
the election of a president standing above parties would 
give desirable stability to their system, but this can scarcely 
happen without first amending the constitution. Until now 
the ruling party had been in favour of this ; but the other 
Parties were against it from fear—which now turns out to 
have been unjustified—that President Inénii was seeking 
Premnanen power. They may change their minds during the 

ur years term ahead. 
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Though the inexperience of the new government is to 
be feared in domestic affairs, it need cause Turkey’s allies 
no grave anxiety so far as foreign policy is concerned. On 
external questions the two rival parties were already in 
complete agreement. Throughout the campaign both 
revealed their immense distrust of the Soviet Union and 
their intention to go on profiting by American military aid, 
Marshall aid and whatever other borrowing of western money 
and expertise would be open to them. This resolve has 
lately been strengthened by an article in Red Star—the Soviet 
military periodical—treating the Black Sea as a Slav preserve 
and asking—not for the first time—for recognition of this 
fact in the regulations governing the Straits. The Turks 
pride themselves on their just and correct management of 
the Straits, and to put forward such an argument is to touch 
them on the raw. The new government can be relied upon, 
therefore, to pursue the same tough line with the Russians 
as did its predecessor. 


* * * 


Housing North of the Tweed 


A debate on Scottish housing, such as took place in 
the House of Commons last week, is a reminder of how 
differently housing policy is worked out north and south 
of the Tweed. It is also valuable to have the special needs 
of Scotland brought to general notice, and the debate dis- 
closed some interesting facts. Mr McNeil, Secretary of State 
for Scotland, declined to follow Mr Bevan’s example of in- 
creasing the ratio of houses to be built by private enterprise. 
The ratio is to stay at one in ten, as had been announced 
six weeks earlier. This difference in the treatment of private 
enterprise is the result of the very different record of private 
enterprise in Scotland between the wars ; it produced only 
one in three of all houses built between 1919 and 1939, 
whereas in England and Wales the proportion was three 
out of four. 


Scotland’s share of the total housing programme has, 
however, been raised. Owing partly to a lack of balance 
in the programme, and in spite of its greater need, Scotland 
completed between 1945 and 1950 only 10.5 per cent of 
all permanent houses in Great Britain as against a popula- 
tion of 11.8 per cent of the whole. In the year 1949 the 
percentage of houses completed improved to 15 per cent, 
which corresponds much more closely to the relative needs 
of Scotland and England. Of the 71,000 permanent houses 
completed in Scotland since 1945, 44 per cent are of non- 
traditional construction compared with 19 per cent in 
England. This bias towards non-traditional methods was 
said to reduce the average period of construction from 17 
to 11 months, but it has had serious effects on costs. 


What the debate failed to bring out is the very marked 
difference in costs between Scotland and England. Last 
year new three-bedroomed houses in England were costing 
£1,500-£1,600 to build. In Scotland a brick house of four 
rooms was costing over £1,700, and non-traditional houses 
more. The English problem of how to keep costs and rents 
in step pales before that confronting the Scottish authorities. 


* * * 


Health Service Economies 


In the House of Commons this week a motion was 
debated to annul the regulations imposing another cut, this 
time of 10 per cent, in the fees payable to dentists in the 
health service. There are two things wrong with the dental 
service—apart from its total cost. One is the lowering of 
professional standards in the general service by dentists 
wishing to make excessive incomes. The other is the break- 
down of the priority services for children. The new cut 
will do nothing to correct the first evil. In fact, it will even 
encourage it, for it is the honest dentist who will be penalised, 
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while, so long as payment is made for each item of treatment, 
the unethical dentist will continue to find some way of 
making large sums for work badly done—or not done at all. 
The cut will, on the other hand, do something to reduce the 
discrepancy between the sums paid to dentists in the general 
service and the salaries of dentists in the priority services, 
but not nearly enough. The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the only way to restore high standards throughout the 
general dental service, and resuscitate the dying priority 
dental services for children, is to impose a charge for all 


dental treatment except where it is provided for a child or 
adolescent. 


The cut in dentists’ fees is not the only economy that has 
recently been made in the health service. In the pharma- 
ceutical service, a reduction from 33} to 16 per cent has 
been made in the allowance paid to chemists to cover the 
costs of dispensing. In the ophthalmic services, the varieties 
of spectacle frames that are supplied free of charge have been 
reduced from ten to four. 


The hospitals have not been made to submit to any cut in 
their budgets ; but they have been told that the budgets 
approved for 1950-51 cannot be supplemented, and an 
elaborate procedure has been devised for keeping a running 
check on expenditure. There is, therefore, some hope that 
this year Sir Stafford’s ban on supplementary expenditure on 
the health service will be respected. But it is far from 
certain that a way has been devised of keeping the cost of 
the service within bounds and at the same time enabling it 
to take advantage of the progress of medical science. In the 
long run some direct contribution from the public towards 
its cost seems inevitable. 


* * * 


Germany Gains by Liberalised Trade 


The spree of importing and consuming that followed 
the German experiment in liberalised trade last autumn 
seemed to provide good evidence that, in the absence of 
strict state controls, the risks taken were unjustified. Now, 
however, the advantages are becoming apparent, as the 
boom in imports slackens and as Germany’s trading partners 
work off their credit balances with increased purchases. 
Even last December the benefits of freer trade with Holland 
and Denmark reached the German consumer in the form 
of lower trade prices for his food. In February, after urgent 
German requests for more reciprocity had been made with 
some success, the state of unbalance began to improve; and 
the figures of foreign trade for March show that German 


exports have continued to flow in greater volume through 
the freed channels. 


Indeed, the value of German exports in March reach 
a postwar record of $140 million, which compares with a 
monthly average of only $93.6 million in 1949. Imports at 
$195 million were much below the figures for December 
and January, though greater than in February. They com- 
pared with a monthly average of $186 million last year. 
The gap in Germany’s visible trade accounts is, therefore, 
narrower than at any time since the war, with the exception 
of one month in 1949. To the dismay of the Dutch, the 
greatest decrease in imports has been in foodstuffs, which 
have been checked by newly-imposed tariff duties. The 
increase in exports is chiefly due to larger sales of engineer- 
ing products, including motor vehicles and precision 
instruments—that is to say, of Germany’s traditional exports. 


Sweden and Britain are the most important countries 
that have not yet liberalised their trade with Germany. 
Reports from Sweden justify German hopes that the new 
European Clearing Union, once it is established, will enable 
Germany to recover its prewar place as Sweden’s biggest 
supplier. It is forecast in Stockholm that Sweden would 
divert to Germany orders at present being placed in 
Britain and other countries, since German prices and delivery 
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dates for steel and engineering products compar 
ably with those of their otaiauibens. ee Se. 
Meanwhile, the dollar clause that has hindered the 
freeing of trade with the sterling area has been removed 
from more of the trade pacts signed recently by the German 
Republic. Under the latest of these—the agreement with 
Jugoslavia—trade will be conducted in marks and dinars 
at a fixed rate of exchange. The Ruhr is confident that 
with the greatly increased volume of goods provided for jn 
the new agreement, it will find a valuable market for jts 
engineering products in Jugoslavia. To secure them it js 
willing to offer good credit terms. 


* * * 


World Health Campaign 


The World Health Organisation, the third annual 
assembly of which opened in Geneva last week, is an 
ambitious body that has extended its activities far beyond 
such obvious duties of an international health agency as 
the control of epidemics and the preparation of a stan- 
dard pharmacopoeia. In working to promote health 
(defined as “a state of complete physical, mental and social 
well-being”) it is following, and improving upon, the 
example set by the health organisation of the League of 
Nations. Its activities appear to be well and sensibly planned 
to make the best use of small resources. 


The WHO has concentrated largely on finding ways of 
acting as a kind of fertilising agent on the health services of 
individual nations, enabling them to function more fruitfully 
and efficiently. Such means have been found in its own 
“advisory services” on which a third of its 1949 budget 
was spent. These services include, among their many 
activities, the provision of specialised information on a wide 
variety of medical and public health topics. During 1949, 
for instance, expert consultants were sent to about 15 govern- 
ments to help with tuberculosis projects, to 24 to advise on 
the control of venereal diseases, to 16 to advise on problems 
of maternal and child welfare and to 15 to help with 
the control of malaria. Demonstration teams are also being 
sent all over the world to demonstrate—and give training 
in—the best methods of controlling such diseases as malaria 
and tuberculosis. 


The work of these teams illustrates incidentally the 
encouraging extent to which various agencies of the United 
Nations are pooling their resources and knowledge. _ Five 
of the eight teams now working on the control of malaria 
in India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran and Siam have been 
provided with supplies by the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicef), and nutrition pro- 
blems are studied in collaboration with the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. 


Unfortunately, the meagreness of its resources enables the 
WHO to do only a fraction of what needs to be done. Dr 
Chisholm, the Director-General, has pointed out that it 
receives annually a sum “ not larger than that spent annually 
by many a large city for its own municipal health service. 
Moreover, owing to the failure of some states to pay their 
contributions, the regular budget for 1950 has had to be 
reduced from $7,500,000 to $6,300,000. The actual cost 
of the proposed programme for 1950 is about $17 million, 
which it is hoped to meet by a supplementary budget made 
up of voluntary contributions by member governments. The 
British Government, having inexplicably ceased contribut- 


ing to the Children’s Fund, might make amends by helping 
ere. 


* * * 


Moving Out of the North-East 


North-eastern England remains, even in a period of 
brimful employment, a problem area with a cloud over 1S 
future. If mass unemployment is to be avoided, either a 
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SWITZERLAND non-stop 


The three S’s.... 
| 


. . . in the textile trade are 
Size, Style and Shade. You 
cannot get away from them. So 
long as _ individuals are 
different, so must their require- 
ments vary, and retail shops 
must rely on the Wholesale 
Textile Distributors to bring 
them economically the variety 
they require from many 
factories. 





a 
From i London 


Bookings : British @ European Airways, DISTRIBOTION 
Dorland Hall, Regent® Street, S.W.1 (GERrard 9833). 
BEA offices or Travel 4 Agents (no booking fee). 
4 is carried out by the members of The Wholesale Textile Association 
4 
THE WHOLESALE TEXTILB ASSOCIATION 
“PEA ‘SWISSAIR 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C.4 
i 
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DO DOCTORS TALK T.1.? 


This has nothing to do with a National Bedside Manner. St 
All doctors talk TI, whether they know it or not. For 6ne Sy — 


A o4 5%. 











thing, TI specialise in precision tube, which turns into useful things iike waiting room chairs, hypodermie 
— operating tables, thermometer cases, delicate instruments, The letters TT mean Tubs investesents Limited, 
or intricate medical research apparatus. For another, TI supply of The Adelphi, London, W.C.2. (Trafalgar 
oxygen and other gas cylinders, those versatile aluminium alloys,  *©39. They also stand for the thirty producing 
companies of the co-ordinated TI group, makers 
of precision tubes, of bicycles and components, 
out for the doctor on a TI cycle, and your doctor hurries to your —_—of wrought aluminium alloys, electrical appli- 
ances, pressure vessels, paints, road signs, meta] 
furniture . . . and essential mechanical parts for @ 
thousand and one things which everybody uses, 


and special lighting and heating equipment. You probably race 


home in a car which is a moving catalogue of TI ingredients. Tell 
him when you catch your next cold. ... 
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great many workers will have to move out or a great deal of 
capital will have to move in. But if the policy of “ taking 
the work to the workers” cannot be pushed far enough to 
mop up the whole north-eastern “ pocket,” what are the 
prospects and effects of migration ? 


The North-East Development Association has published 
a paper embodying the first results of expert research financed 
by the Nuffield Foundation; and the considered con- 
clusion of the experts is that large-scale migration is a 
highly undesirable last resort. Locally, it means in practice 
the draining off of the younger, fitter and able workers, 
leaving behind a demographically ill-balanced and largely 
sub-standard community with lower standards of living and 
a disproportionate reliance on public funds; a decline of 
local institutions ; and a wastage of social capital. Nationally, 
it is likely to mean a strategically undesirable concentration 
in the already overcrowded midlands and south, and high 
social costs when new schools, hospitals, roads, and, last but 
not least, houses have to be provided. Some double count- 
ing is detectable here ; the “waste” involved in leaving, 
say, a mining village derelict cannot properly be added on 
to the cost of expanding whatever community the migrants 
reach. Moreover, the lower standards of the remaining, 
predominantly dependent, inhabitants should surely be 
properly attributed to the unemployment, not to the physical 
absence, through migration, of the more active members. 
Even when allowance is made for these criticisms, however, 
both the social and personal costs are considerable, and pre- 
war experience, which the pamphlet fully analyses, shows 
that spontaneous and unassisted migration is a quite 
inadequate specific. The longer a man is unemployed, the 
less capable he is of moving. Migration fell to a minimum 
in the middle thirties when, to judge by the appalling 
local index of unemployment, it should have been at 
@ maximum. 


Conditions today are different. Since national employment 
is high, there is some point in looking for greener grass. 
Moreover, public funds are available to help the migrant. 
On the other hand the housing shortage sets up a formidable 
barrier which had no counterpart in the thirties. If the 
possibly necessary evil of heavy migration is to be faced, 
there must be advance assessment of its volume and direc- 
tion, deliberate provision of facilities, and direct aid to the 
migration process itself. On this conclusion, at all events, 
there can be general agreement. 


Migration: A Study of Movement of Population and its Effects 
on the North-East. Published by The North-East Development 
Association and the Northern Industrial Group. (9, Eldon Sq., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 22 pp. N/P. 


Jonah and the Red Petrol . 


Mr H. J. Clark, of Welwyn, must today be experiencing 
emotions akin to those that suffused Jonah when he realised 
that he had emerged from the whale’s belly. He is a taxi- 
cab proprietor and owns five vehicles. In November, 1948, 
his premises and vehicles were searched and red, or com- 
mercial, petrol was found in the garage storage tank and 
in the tanks of the five vehicles. As a result Mr Clark 
was summoned under the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Act 
of 1948; and, since that Act lays a considerable onus on 
a defendant to show that he is innocent, Mr Clark must 
have felt that the whale’s jaws had closed around him. 
However, he attempted to meet the charge in a some- 
what old-fashioned way. He said, simply, that he did 
not know red petrol was being put into the tanks and 
that, as an honest man, he would not have allowed it had 
he known. On the hearing of the summonses the magistrates 
dismissed them on the grounds that the Act had not been 
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complied with when the samples were taken. The 
cution appealed and the Divisional Court ordered the «. 
to be remitted to the magistrates for reconsideration, They 
reconsidered it on December 23, 1949, but, despite Ac 
prosecutor and, to a certain extent, Divisional Court. they 
remained convinced that the defendant was an honest may 
and dismissed the summonses again. 


The prosecutor went back to the Divisional Coy, 
The defendant’s explanation, counsel said, was fantastic - 
the magistrates’ decision was clearly perverse; and he asked 
for a further direction to the magistrates to convict. The 
court said that their decision was indeed perverse, by. 
it continued, a majority of the court considered tha 
there was evidence on which the magistrates could have 
come to the decision they did and therefore the appeal 
failed. The court added, perhaps a little trustingly, tha 
it hoped that other benches of magistrates would not trea 
its decision as a proposition that anyone of good character 
was entitled to be believed when he said he did not know 
the petrol in his tank was red. 


There must be few men alive today whose honesty 
has been so strong and so apparent that it has defeated the 
provisions of the Motor Spirit (Regulation) Act, 1948. In 


aul 


less disillusioned times the story of Mr Clark and the red 
petrol would grow into a fable that would ring down the 
nurseries of the country for generations. 


Down with Featherbedding 


But if restrictions and duties be on principle injurious 
when imposed to subserve the policy or meet the neces- 
sities of the State, how much more injurious must they 
be when the reason for enacting them is to gratify the 
avarice or the rapacity of a class? Mr Disraeli said on 
Tuesday, according to the report in the Daily News, “ that 
to tax a community for the benefit of a class was not 
protection—that was plunder.” The restrictionists then 
have no principle on which to found their agitation. They 
cannot say that free trade is an exclusion, originating in 
some temporary fear and embodied in the statute book 
for a purpose that is at once unjust and contrary to the 
principles of the constitution. All that they can say, @ll 
that they do say, all that they complain of is that the 
price of agricultural produce is very low. But it is now 
higher than it was after abundant harvests under pro- 
tection. They supply no proof whatever, therefore, that 
low price is caused by the abolition of protection. There 
are many reasons for believing that it is not. . . . The 
defeat they encountered in the House of Commons is only 
symptomatic of the greater defeats that await them in the 
country. They have only to look at their advocates in 
conjunction with their principles to be at once struck 
with despair. Of Mr Disraeli, their great man, we have | 
already spoken. He virtually gives them up, and ther | 
chief staunch friends are Colonel Sibthorp, Mr Plumptre | 
and Mr Grantley Berkeley. That such leaders, with the 
aid they receive out of doors, can reinthrone protection 
is as hopeless as an attempt to stop the tide. Not a singi¢ 
fact have they to allege in favour of their cause but 
distress, which has existed in a greater degree under 
protection—not a single argument do they bring forwar¢ 
but the co-existence of that distress with the change 0 
law without showing any connection between the {wo. 
Thus, with poor advocates and a bad cause, what can 
await them but a succession of defeats like that of Tuesd2y, 
each succeeding one being greater than its predecess0, 
till annihilation engulph protection for ever? 
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Comfort first and fast. . . 
to Germany 


KLM now Offers you a quick and convenient 
travel route to Germany by air. Fast, fre- 
quent services operate (via Amsterdam) from 
London, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin to 


Hamburg Dusseldorf Frankfurt 
Nuremburg Munich 


Enquiries and Reservations from 
all Air Travel Agents, or from 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4, Sloane St., s.w.1 
(Tel. ken. 8111) and at 
Manchester, Glasgow 

and Dublin. 
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@ Right answer . . . wrong method! Business today just can’t afford to use a 
pencil for jobs a machine will do better. It wastes time. It wastes money. 
Perhaps most important, it wastes profit-opportunities missed by not having 
figure facts up-to-the-minute. 

But just any machine won’t do. You need the right machines and methods to 
match your figuring problems, The Burroughs man can best tell you what they 
are. For only Burroughs makes machines for every figuring, accounting and 
statistical need. 

Naturally, you want your machines kept in peak running order at all times. B ih D 
Burroughs is ready to give immediate, dependable service. Why not get in urroug Ss =. 


touch with your Burroughs man today ? 


Burrovcas Appinc Macutne Limitep 


Avon House, 356 Oxford Street, London, W. 
ADDING + CALCULATING + ACCOUNTING + STATISTICAL MACHINES — Fectories : Norrmcuan (esr. 1898) iemeoinees nena 
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Industrial Canteens 


Simr,—As the chairman of a company operating some 600 
industrial canteens, may I submit a few comments on your 
recent article on “ Industrial Canteens.” ? Though the number 
of industrial canteens have multiplied in number after the 
Factory Canteens Order, 1940, it must not be forgotten that 
in the past the examples set by far-seeing employers were being 
noted and copied. The provision of good food in pleasant 
surroundings within or near the works was a problem and a 
desire exercising many minds. 

The nature and urgency of the second world war involved 
“crude improvisation” in some directions and perhaps also 
“a reckless disregard of costs.” But within my own knowledge 
and experience the “improvisation” and “ disregard” were 
less casual than were popularly assumed. Considerable care 
was taken even in the exigencies to create and equip really 
good and efficient canteens and ensure the wise servicing of 
them. In such cases no sharp or severe competition came from 

the Civic Restaurants whose prices at the outset were,com- 
parable in general with those in the canteens though the 
standard of food served tended to be lower. 


The comparisons taken from “The Finance of Civic 
Restaurants ” are in my judgment not representative. A small 
canteen, taking night work into consideration as well as day 
labour, should not exceed 18s. 8d. per £1 worth of provisions 
at cost and a larger unit normally registers around 15s. 


Your Table 1 shows figures published by the Industrial 
Welfare Society in 1949. The number of companies aiming 
to cover the cost of food, wages and salaries was 18 with only 
5 succeeding in so doing. Looking at our own statistics I find 
that 74 per cent of the firms for whom we work more than 
achieve the aim and many are_relieved of further costs and 
anxieties, 

Though profit may be felt “to be out of place in a welfare 
service,” it would seem to me that if commercial caterers are 
competitive in prices and can maintain or improve the quality 
and standard of food and service and are able to operate 
(including a small margin of reward for themselves) more 
economically for their clients, such “ competition for efficiency ” 
should be encouraged and commended.—Yours faithfully, 

CoTTENHAM 

Peter Merchant Ltd., 5 Tilney St., London, W.1 


Australia and Communists 


Sir,—I appreciate that “the banning of a political party, 
however subversive its doctrines may be,” is an unwelcome 
measure to many democrats. Especially the proviso of the 
Australian Bill, which expects the accused to prove that he is 
not a Communist without divulging the identity of the accuser, 
is literally reminiscent of the statutes of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and, as such, extremely disquieting. 

On the other hand, I do not think that there is much 
cause for worry lest the “ atmosphere of clandestine adventure, 
conspiracy and martyrdom ” should be a more effective weapon 
for Communism than open agitation. The history of clan- 
destine Communist organisations in Europe between the 
two wars does not lend much encouragement for those under- 
cover agents, who will try to keep up the movement in 
Australia and South Africa after the Banning Bill has been 
passed. 

In the East European countries, where Communism had 
been banned after the revolutions and counter-revolutions 
following the first war, the Communists were unable to stir 
up any serious trouble in twenty years. Nor was their 
resistance any more noticeable in Fascist Italy or, National 
Socialist Germany, though they got about six million votes 
at an election held just a few weeks before Hitler’s seizure of 
power. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Those who believe that illegality strengthens the appeal of 
Communism should compare the figures of two postwar east 
European elections, still conducted in a certain degree of free- 
dom. In Czechoslovakia, where the Communists had enjoyed 
complete freedom during the interwar years until the German 
occupation, Mr Gottwald’s party polled 40 per cent; jn 
Hungary, where they had been banned for the past quarter of 
a century, only 17 per cent of the électorate gave their 
confidence to Mr Rakosi., 

Thus, if the two Dominion Prime Ministers want to ban 
Communism, while maintaining otherwise the Principles of 
democracy, they are more likely to encounter ideological than 
practical difficulties—Yours faithfully, 


Georce A. FLoris 
“ How Green,” Hever, Kent 


Oxford on Keynes 


Sir,—Mr Wiles should not vent quite so much “ Keynesian” 
spleen upon American fiscal habits. 

A disinflationary surplus, variously estimated at between 
five and eight billion—in a budget of around 40 billion and 
gross national product of over 250 billion—was achieved, in 
appropriate circumstances, for the fiscal year 1947-48. The 
Federal Accounts moved approximately into balance for 
1948-49 and have since gone into moderate deficit—between 
three and five billion, perhaps, this year, and a similar result 
anticipated for 1950-51. What is talked and what is done in 
Washington are not always the same thing. 

An unemployment percentage of 7 is high, but is at present 
decreasing. With an economy not subject to direct controls, 2 
percentage of less than § may well be impossible without serious 
inflation and, later, collapse. In the circumstances, American 
fiscal policy in recent years, conducted under great political 
difficulty, deserves congratulations rather than brickbats from 
this side of the Atlantic.—Yours faithfully, J. S. Frorve 

Nuffield College, Oxford 


The Nature of Incentives 


Sir,—Your comments in your issue of May 6 on the nature 
of incentives (page 1023) was a creditable piece of work and 
particularly shrewd for an outside party to make. It hits the 
nail on the head as regards the ease with which an incompe- 
tent worker can find a fresh employer, But the real attitude 
of the building men is that they don’t really have to work 
hard and any man who does so without necessity is very silly. 

A fortnight ago I sent six men to a site twenty miles from 
home and as a special incentive offered {2 extra bonus per 
man if they finished it satisfactorily in six days. On the 
following week they all came in to complain that they wanted 
paying an extra hour for each evening for coming home in 
the firm’s lorry. 

Myself : But you were paid to sit down all the way going. 
No.1 man: Yes, but it makes a long day, y'know. 
Myself : And you get standard bonus. 

No.2 man: But we work for it. 

Myself : Yes, but you got an extra bonus this week. — 
No.1 man: Well, you offered it, so you must have made 


pay. 

Myself : Very well, then, why demand more? 

No.1 man: It makes a long day. 

Myself : OK, suppose it does. Don’t you expect to pul 
in extra effort for a second bonus ® 
addition to wages and your travelling py: 

No.2 man: Yes, but you goes out and gets these blooming 
jobs. We don’t want to work from ‘ome— 
Vaint our fault. 

No.1 man: Yes—it makes a long day. 

Need I say more?—Yours faithfully, VULCAN 
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Books and 


Mentor at Athens 


«When Greek Meets Greek.” - By Sir Reginald Leeper, 
KCMG., GBE. Chatto an# Windus. 241 pages. 12s. 6d, 


In this account of his three years (1943-1946) as British 
Ambassador to Greece, Sir Reginald Leeper has a great 
advantage over most of those who compose ambassadorial 
memoirs. For, as the representative of the power responsible 
for the liberation of Greece, he was to a quite exceptional 
and unusual degree the guide, mentor and friend of the 
Government to which he was accredited. He was the confidant 
of everyone from King George II to the Communist leaders 
Messrs Porphyrogenis and Siantos, and if they would not 
ilways pay attention to his advice, they did at any rate give 
him an unrivalled insight into every aspect of Greek affairs. 

Sir Reginald took up his mission in March, 1943, at the 
time when the Greek Government in exile became established 
in Cairo. He ended it exactly three years later, just before 
the first general elections to be held in liberated Greece 
returned a majority of the Populists and their supporters to 
Parliament. He gives a plain, straightforward and admirably 
clear account of the course of events during those years; and 
he contrives to delve, at times quite deeply, into the intricacies 
of Greek politics without ever losing sight of the fundamental 
issues involved. The most important of these were the consti- 
tutional problem of the monarchy, the political problem of 
relations with the Greek Communists and their supporters, 
and, after the return to Athens, the economic and financial 
problem of restoring some sort of stability to the disintegrated 
and war-damaged Greek economy. 


Sir Reginald pays particular attention to the efforts of the 
various Greek Governments, both before and after the return 
to Athens, to work out some sort of modus vivendi with the 
Greek Communists. No doubt he felt all the more bound to 
do this since the course of events leading up to the first Com- 
munist insurrection in December, 1944, Was 86 Grossly mis- 
represented in most of the world’s press. It has been said 
that the British at that time were full of principles but had 
no policy. This is unfair, to say the least. In the atmosphere 
of 1944 it would have been both extremely difficult and 
extremely inadvisable for the British to pour cold water on 
the strenuous efforts which Mr Papandreou made to keep the 
Communists within his Cabinet. His optimism was invincible 
even though it did turn out to be entirely misplaced. What 
was essential was that the Communists should be left in no 
doubt at all that the British could not stand by and allow 
an armed minority to impose its will on the whole country. 
Sit Reginald makes it clear that they were in fact fully warned. 
But, as he points out, the British were too thin on the ground. 


Publications 


Only an overwhelming display of strength would have deterred 
the Communists and such a display could not be provided at 
that time for what was, militarily, only a minor sideshow. 


On the whole Sir Reginald indulges sparingly in personal 
reminiscences, except in his vivid account of the “siege” of 
the British Embassy during the fighting in Athens in December, 
1944. From time to time his account is enlivened by a certaia 
quiet humour. One of the best passages in the book is his 
description of the signature, in February, 1945, of the Varkiza 
agreement between the Communists and the Greek Govern- 
ment. At the last minute a hitch arose, and Sir Reginald and 
Mr Harold Macmillan were summoned out to Varkiza to see 
if they could effect some compromise. He describes how they 
worked on into the small hours, in surroundings which grew 
steadily more bizarre and sordid, “waiting like two policemen 
until we got our bit of paper signed”; and at 4.30 a.m. their 
persistence was rewarded. Sir Reginald is by no means blind 
to the faults and failings of the Greek politicians. But he has 
obviously acquired such a sympathetic understanding of the 
way their minds work as well as of their problems that the 
reader of his book will regret that he has not written at greater 
length about some of those he came to know. 


Studies on the Judiciary 


By Pau’ A. 
128 pages. $3.00. 


Mr Frevunp is a Harvard Professor of Law whose experience 
of the law has been gained in law school, in government service 
and in law practice. Mr Freund has argued many cases 
before the Supreme Court and was once a law clerk to Mr 
Justice Brandeis. This book consists of three lectures delivered 
a year ago to an audience of lawyers in the United States ard 
it must be said that many persons, including many British 
lawyers, will be unfamiliar with much that Mr Freund cculd 
assume to be well known to the students and teachers in the 
School of Law of Northwestern University. Indeed, if it be 
true, as the jacket proclaims, that American laymen can follow 
Mr Freund’s arguments easily, that judgment on the under- 
standing of the American public is not the least remarkable 
thing for the English reader to note. 


The first thing which strikes the cis-Atlantidean about the 
Supreme Court of the United States is its constitutional posi- 
tion, requiring it on occasions to judge the validity of acts of 
the legislature. To Americans, however, who take the Court’s 
constitutional powers for granted, one of the most fasc:aa‘*ing 
aspects of the Court is the clash of views and personalities 
which its quasi-political functions display to the public gaze. 
The Court has not in recent years had a reputation for harmony. 


“On Understanding the Supreme Court.” 
Freund. Little, Brown (Boston). 





WHO’S WHO 1950 
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Mr Freund delves in his first essay into the complex which is 
the Court and discusses most acutely the stresses which arise 
out of its varied considerations of h.mman rights and property 
rights. In his second essay he goes back a generation to draw 
a “ Portrait of a liberal judge,” showing in Mr Justice Brandeis 
a man of strong character and decided opinions in whom 
humanity and a judicial temperament were nicely and firmly 
blended. In his final essay Mr Freund is again treading 
ground which is strange, but strangely attractive, to practi- 
tioners from the Inns of Court, when he shows how the 
American legal profession, normally as conservative as any of 
its counterparts, has by its practices and its innovations 
affected the judiciary’s contribution to the ceaseiess process of 
fitting the constitution to the times. 


Industrial Biography 


«“ Through Five Generations, The History of the Butterley 
Company.” By R. H. Mottram and Colin Coote. Faber 
and Faber. 181 pages. 12s. éd. 


Tere has recently been a fresh burst of company auto- 
biographies, a form of self advertisement which makes it 
difficult to achieve a convincing balance between self praise 
and unbiased appraisal. A company is naturally interested 
in looking its best while the public is concerned with a good 
story of an honest judgment. 


In this book the pitfalls of excessive self congratulation are 
avoided, and the reader is not antagonised. But the joint 
authorship has produced a composite product. It is a book 
about two subjects and it suffers accordingly. It is, in fact, 
about a great many more than two subjects, for in tracing the 
history of the Wright family back to Cromwellian times and 
in telling the story of the Butterley Company, the authors 
manage to range over industrial and economic history, wages 
theory and social history as well. As a result, many parts of 
the history of the Butterley Company itself are sketched rather 
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than painted, and this does less than justice to its diye; 
important achievements in engineering and mining. 

The book, does, however, achieve one ot its objects which jc 
to pay tribute to the diligence and enterprise of “ pe ¢..... 
of the Past.” The many biographic sketches of the Wright 
family make not only pleasant and interesting ading, ty; 
show how fully they lived up to the motto cut in :tone ie the 
parapet of the clocktower of Osmaston Manor, ihe fam} 
mansion—“ Work while it is day.” It is the more the pity 
that the book does not more successfully appraise the signif. 
cance of that work. 


S€ and 


Text and Reference Books 


«The Export Trade.” By Clive M. Schmitthoff. 
& Sons. 2nd Edition. 393 pages. 25. 


Tue first edition of Dr Schmitthoff’s concise account of the Jay 
and practice of the export trade appeared two years ago ; this second 
edition incorporates changes made in export law and practice up 
to September 1, 1949. In form the book may be compared io an 
ably compiled student’s lecture note book ; Dr Schmitthoff’s qual- 
ties of accuracy, assiduity and directness of style are supplemented 
by an intelligent—and quite indispensable—index. Where space 
does not permit of full explanation of any particular point, Dr 
Schmitthoff wisely shrugs the task off on official publications or 
bodies (with full names and addresses supplied). A certain over 
readiness to take this course may perhaps be counted the only 
serious blemish of the book. 


Stevens 


“ Queensland Year Book, 1948.” Government Statistician’: 
Office, Brisbane. 403 pages. 3s. 


Tuts is the ninth volume of the Queensland Year Book and provide: 
information for the financial year 1946-47 or the calendar year 1947. 
The main information supplied presents the current statistical history 
of Queensland but in many cases similar information is given for 
other Australian States by way of comparison, or for earlier years 
to illustrate the State’s development. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





America’s State of Mind 


(From Our American Staff) 


R GEORGE KENNAN, whose two years’ holiday 
from the State Department seems now an even more 
disturbing prospect than when it was announced in January, 
went to Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, on May sth and gave an 
explanation of the current American malaise, an explanation 
which he was in a better position to give than anyone else 
at the moment. He comes from Wisconsin and, as the 
fourth generation of his family to live in that State, is 
undoubtedly more representative of its traditional qualities 
than the unpredictable Irishman, Mr McCarthy, who speaks 
for it in the Senate. In addition, as he said, Mr Kennan is 
not one of those who have been attacked by Mr McCarthy 
(though even his long record of anti-Communist writings 
could be vulnerable on Mr Budenz’s theory of “ special dis- 
pensation”) and he is shortly leaving the government service 
for a time. 


Mr Kennan described two recent events—“ the final 
collapse of the power of the Chinese Government on the 
mainland of China and the demonstration of a Soviet atomic 
capability”—as having “led quite naturally to deep 
questions in many people’s minds.” He did no more than 
mention the second of these events which, because it 
destroyed forever the myth of American physical isolation, 
created the mood of underlying hysteria in which the credi- 
bility of the Republican charges against United States policy 
in China could be widely accepted. 


Charitably, for one with his knowledge of international 
affairs, Mr Kennan admitted that he understood “ the ‘state 
of mind which lies behind this criticism.” “It is,” he said, 
“roughly this: China has fallen to the Communists. This 
is a reversal to the cause of world peace and stability. There- 
fore, our policy must have been wrong. Therefore there 
must be something wrong in the State Department.” This 
argument may sound childish but it is not too childish for 
the Scripps-Howard press or the chief Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald Tribune. 


Mr Kennan went on to say that such assumptions would 
de plausible “ if China were a sort of province of the United 
States and if the State Department ran it and if it were the 
State Department which had decided that the Communist 
party should be the faction which would have the best morale 
and discipline and pack the strongest political punch and win 
the civil war. But suppose none of this were so. Suppose 
that our representatives abroad had warned the Chinese 
Government earnestly and repeatedly of the probable 
Consequences of the course on which it was embarked ; 
Suppose that when these warnings were ignored, there was 
nothing more that our government could really do to 
influence or alter the basic course of events in China ; 
Suppose that the troubles of the Chinese Government were 
inherent ; suppose that it wasn’t, in the first instance, lack of 
money or arms or anything that this country could give 


which stood between the Chinese Government and the 
accomplishment of its purposes in China ; suppose we were 
given the impression that the reason that government wanted 
aid from us and paid people in this country to lobby for that 
aid was not so much that it really wanted to overcome its 
weaknesses, but in order that it might more easily avoid 
having to face them, not so much that it wanted to increase 
its efforts, but rather because it wanted to involve us to the 
point where we would take over the major burden of the 
responsibility and it could relax and sit back ; how would 
things look then ? These happen to have been the realities, 
and they can be very easily proven from the published docu- 
ments.” 


Mr Kennan thinks that the misunderstanding and bitter- 
ness in the United States over China has been caused by the 
shallowness and over-simplification of the American approach 
to what is happening there. “I am sure that we did not 
analyse very effectively what was happening in Chinese 
political life during recent decades. I am sure that we were 
oblivious to signs and portents which should have put us on 
our guard. . .. I am sure that during the early years of the 
war, while the Japanese were in occupation of large portions 
of China, there were phenomena clearly visible which should 
have been recognised by us as raising serious doubt whether 
the Chinese Government would be able to consolidate its 
power in the Japanese occupied areas if and when the 
Japanese were to leave. . . . Had we realised this, we would 
not have deluded ourselves, as I think many of us did, into 
the hope that the defeat of Japan and the evacuation of the 
Japanese forces from China would mean a ‘ united, free and 
democratic China’ as these terms were understood in our 
country.” 

* 


Mr Kennan then discussed the reasons why the American 
public was not told the true state of affairs earlier. 
* Remember,” he said, “ that we could not talk about these 
things to our own people without being overheard in China 
and too much emphasis on the disturbing conclusions which 
had to be drawn would itself doubtless have hastened the 
disintegration of the power of the Chinese Government.” 
He stressed this “ because it raises a question of principle as 
to the extent to which our own government can interpret its 
own policies in a situation where its interpretations not only 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
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describe the course of events but in part determine it,” a 
question which is comparatively new in the United States 
whose foreign policies until recently were not of the kind 
which determine the course of events. 


He also tried to explain why so many people in the United 

States—and in other western countries—consoled themselves 
with the delusion that Moscow’s wartime association with 
them “ would produce some basic alteration in the nature of 
a regime whose commitment to totalitarianism was really far 
more than just a state of mind.” It seemed, he said, that 
“in the thirties we were, as a nation, not sufficiently aware 
of the role which power was coming to play in this world of 
ours, and particularly in the minds of three extremely 
vigorous and important peoples, all of whom were discon- 
tented in one way or another with their own cut from the 
settlement of World War I. These people were of course 
the Germans, the Russians and the Japanese. During the 
decade preceding our participation in the Second World War, 
that is from 1931-41, it was plain that these countries were 
all in the hands of governments which would have no respect 
for liberal principles . . . and would be motivated primarily 
by power considerations. It was also evident that these 
three countries in combination possessed, or soon would 
possess, a military potential clearly overshadowing anything 
that could be mobilised elsewhere on the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean continents. . . . It was for this reason that, when 
war came to us, we were confronted with a sad, and perhaps 
for many of us humiliating, fact: namely, that it was only 
with the help of one totalitarian regime, still saturated with 
hatred for us and determined to encompass our downfall, 
that we could defeat those other totalitarian powers which 
had brought themselves into a state of hostility with us. And 
many of us were inclined to forget that the single totalitarian 
state which was on our side was there . . . not by its own 
choice.” 


* 


Although he made no direct reference to Senator McCarthy 
or any other of the State Department’s tormentors, Mr 
Kennan referred to the unfairness of their present attacks 
by saying that “ in the field of foreign affairs there is generally 
a great time lag—as much as five or ten years on the average 
—between cause and effect in major developments. This is 
something that few people in this country are aware of. 
Their unawareness expresses itself in a demand for quick 
results, where such results often simply cannot be obtained. 
It also expresses itself in a tendency to lay the blame or credit 
for current developments on people who happen to bear 
public responsibility at the moment, even though the real 
causes of these developments may go much deeper in time 
and complexity.” 


He was not, he said, a pessimist about the cold war but 
“this is on the assumption that we can mobilise the best we 
have in human nature in this country to help us fight it and 
that we can give to those people the enthusiasm and the 
confidence and the stimulus which comes from knowing that 
their efforts are appreciated and supported. If we cannot 
do that I can give you no promising assurances. The margin 
of safety with which our country moves in the world today 
is not great enough to permit us to be reckless and wasteful 
with the talents and the idealism of those people we depend 
on for the generalship of our peacetime battles.” Unfor- 
tunately, this speech has had little publicity. It is, perhaps, 
as useful an explanation by the professional to the amateur 
of the fallacies of popular thinking on foreign affairs as has 
been given in a long time. 
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American Notes 


Chicago’s Democratic Fair 


Last weekend in Chicago the Democratic 
played its Fair Deal wares at a three-day Jeffer 
celebration, rounding off the series of regional shows that th 
party has been holding in preparation for next autuma’ 
Congressional championships. All the fun of the fair wa 
there: fireworks, flags and film stars, brass bands oo 
balloons, some of them complete with the $2 bills that carry 
Jefferson’s portrait. And there were two special attraction: 
First, the Cabinet was put through its political paces on the 
stage of the Opera House, holding its weekly Meeting in 
public for the benefit of the television cameras ; the proceed. 
ings, a laudatory account of his Department’s accomplish- 


Party dis. 
SON Jubilee 


‘ments from each member in turn, were probably 4g; 


unprecedented as the place. Secondly, President Truman 
arrived for a frankly political finish to his non-political 
cross-country marathon, Luckily the railway strike did no 
delay him as it did many of the 3,000 Democrats who were 
supposed to be there. : 


Mr Truman, speaking to 25,000 people, laid down th 
basic principles which the Theieicsaie National —-* 
later expanded into a restatement of the party programme 
designed to attract a record number of Democratic voters 
to the polls in November. “The two jobs this nation faces,” 
said its President, “are to assure an increasing standard d 
living for our people and to achieve peace in the world.” 
These had also been the themes of his speeches while on tour, 
Disagreement over the means by which the first is to be 
attained—“ Socialism or Freedom,” as the Republican slogan 
puts it—is, of course, the main difference between the parties; 
Mr Truman has found a very effective method of discrediting 
the slogan, by ridicule, a method which appeals especially t0 
the simple folk who crowded round the back of his train at 
every stop. The President insisted that he did not regard 
the second job—international co-operation—as a partisan 
matter, but it was already the chief election issue in Illinois, 
where he was speaking. By bringing it to the forefront of 
the national campaign, Mr Truman has hardly encouraged 
the restoration of non-partisanship in foreign policy, although 
he may win votes for his party. 


* * * 


Election Economy 


The device of merging the bulk of the year’s spending 
measures in a single gigantic Appropriations Bill would, i 
was thought, have a sobering aan and induce Congress to 
adjust outgo to income. The new device won its firs 
economy spurs last week, when the House approved a total 
of only $28.9 billion, $2 billion less than the President had 
requested, and nearly $150 million less than the pruned 
total submitted by the House Appropriations Committe. 
But the means employed were highly questionable, and the 
economies themselves may prove illusory. Until the last 
moment, when a majority of the Democrats present joined 
the Republicans to require the $600 million cut, appropri 
tions had increased, rather than diminished, on the floor 
of the House. This was due in the main, however, to the 
additional $350 million requested for defence by a chastened 
Mr Johnson, and the House must be commended for 1s 
admirable restraint over the rivers and harbours section—the 
traditional source of federal largesse. 


The savings, sponsored by Mr Taber (who once won world 
fame by cutting the first Marshall Plan appropriation), 


would be achieved by requiring most civilian agencies © 
reduce their salary amie 10 per cent and travel, prinung: 
communications and other expenses by from 5 to 20 Pe 
cent. Smaller economies would be asked of the defence 
department. Another amendment, whose sponsor . 
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it would save up to $400 million, requires that only 10 per 
cent of the normally occurring vacancies should be filled. 
Putting the whole brunt on the Federal administration in 
this way permits many Congressmen to pay tribute to 
economy in an election year without the painful necessity 
of paring projects dear to their constituents. 


It seems probable, however, that the two amendments 
overlap each other, and economies already made, to such 
an extent that the savings they would produce are much 
exaggerated. Certainly they would be achieved only by 
gravely impairing government efficiency. Those who rushed 
to put themselves on the record as favouring economy may 
have counted upon the Senate giving the matter second 
thought. This in turn may mean that the appropriations 
to implement the Foreign Aid Bill, for which a total authori- 
sation of $3.1 billion has now been agreed upon in con- 
ference, may feel the full force of the frustrated economy 
hurricane. The $2.8 billion authorised for the European 
Recovery Programme, the approximately $200 million for 
the Far East, and the $35 million compromise on Point Four, 
are all spending ceilings ; the appropriations may well be 
lower. 


* * * 


Chipping at the Hoover Monument 


While President Truman was being presented with 
birthday cakes on his western tour, Republicans and Southern 
Democrats in the Senate were stirring an unpleasant mixture 
for him to eat on his return to Washington. The Southerners 
began by collecting the ingredients for a filibuster against 
the Fair Employment Practices Bill, but were easily per- 
suaded to put off serving this peculiar delicacy until they 
had helped the Republicans to reject the President’s plans 
for reorganising the government along the lines recommended 
by the Hoover Commission. There is real danger that one 
or other of the Houses of Congress may disapprove nearly 
half of the twenty-one reorganisation plans that would 
have brought Mr Hoover’s monument half-way to completion, 
if they had been allowed to come into force on May 23rd. 
Meanwhile, Mr Truman has sent another batch of four plans 
to Congress ; three deal with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the fourth gives direct responsibility for the 
National Security Resources Board to the chairman, instead 
of dividing it among the members of the Cabinet. 


The first plan to be rejected by the Senate last week was 
that for abolishing the office of General Counsel to the 
National Labour Relations Board, established by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and thus ending the schism between the Board 
itself, exercising judicial functions, and the Counsel who is 
responsible for prosecuting alleged infringements of the 
labour laws. The Senate objected to this plan, with some 
justification, on the grounds that an Act which Congress 
passed only three years ago, and has since refused to repeal, 
should be altered only by a direct legislative approach, not 
by an executive by-pass. Mr Truman claims that his changes 
in the NLRB are in harmony with the general tone of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations for increasing 
governmental efficiency by concentrating authority in the 
Various agencies and departments. But the Commission 
refrained from expressing an opinion on the specific question 


of the General Counsel because it was a matter of political 
controversy. 


The Commission’s recommendations were, however, 
followed in the other plan which the Senate rejected last 
week, the proposals for reorganising the Treasury Depart- 
ment and giving it authority over the Controller of the 
Currency, who supervises the nation’s banks. The bankers, 
led by the Secretary of the Treasury himself, had no difficulty 
in smothering support for this scheme. This is a good 
cxample of the type of pressure now piling up against the 
reorganisation plans. It is pressure applied by people con- 
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nected with, but outside, the department concerned, on 
behalf of those within it who will lose their influence if 
the scheme goes through. Another example is the protest 
of the patent lawyers against the reorganisation which would 
give the Department of Commerce control over the Patent 
Office. The Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Report is 
already calling for a new campaign to save governmental 
reorganisation from being chipped away by vested interests 
and Mr Hoover himself may have to come to the rescue of 
his monument. 
- . * 


Split in the Keystone 


Pennsylvania’s Republicans, deciding at last Tuesday’s 
primary elections on their candidates for Governor of, and 
Senator from, the Keystone State next November, were also 
perhaps deciding the future of their party. For the bitter 
and dirty fight that reached its climax in Pennsylvania this 
week was between the most diehard Republican of them all, 
Mr Joe Grundy, to whom the Smoot-Hawley Act was a 
low-tariff Act and “ hand-out government ” is the ultimate 

litical sin, and the colourful, outspoken Governor, Mr 
ames Duff, who claims to represent the “average guy” 
and to put human rights before property rights. This expen- 
sive philosophy is high treason to Mr Grundy and in his 
opinion is sinking the State in a morass of deficit spending. 


The split between these two Republican factions in Penn- 
sylvania thus epitomises the split in the national party and 
Mr Duff’s victory is a victory for all those Republicans who 
believe that their party must offer positive and progressive 
inducements, if the voters are to be broken of their Demo- 
cratic habits. This constructive attitude will have a better 
chance of being adopted by the party in the future than in 
the past if Mr Duff succeeds in consolidating his hold over 
Pennsylvania, a keystone not only of the party’s finances 
but of its policy; the State sends one of the three most 
numerous delegations to the Republican convention. 


The battle in Pennsylvania was for control of the Repub- 
lican machine there, long dominated by Mr Grundy’s Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. That machine is oiled with the 
patronage dispensed by the State Governor, a patronage 
which helped Governor Duff to roll on to triumph. State 
law did not permit him to succeed himself and he therefore 
sought the Senatorial nomination. There was little hope of 
keeping this from him and, indeed, Mr Grundy is probably 
not averse to seeing him leave for Washington. Mr Duff’s 
candidate for the Governorship, Judge Fine, is not parti- 
cularly well qualified for this post either by reputation or 
proven capacity and Mr Duff’s chief success has been his 
ability to carry Mr Fine to victory over Mr Jay Cooke, a 
strong and nominally independent candidate, who was sup- 
ported by Mr Harold Stassen as well as by Mr Grundy. 


Neither Governor Duff nor Judge Fine has, however, yet 
been elected and their Democratic opponents may be the 
chief beneficiaries of the split in the Republican Party, which 
has nearly a million more registered voters in the State 
than has the Democratic. Senator Myers, the Democratic 
whip in the Senate, is seeking re-election, and the Democratic 
candidate for Governor, Mr Richardson Dilworth, Phila- 
delphia’s city treasurer, brings clouds of glory, and the 
sympathy of believers in clean government, to the party 
ticket, for he recently exposed, and defeated, the co 
Republican administration that had shamed Philadelphia for 
years. 

* * * 


Return of the Migrants 


Hunger and distress in California’s fabulously fertile 
San Joaquin Valley have once more called attention to the 
problems of the migrant farm labourer and his family. Their 
misery in the nineteen-thirties was made to lie heavily on 
the public conscience by Mr John Steinbeck’s novel, “ The 
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and then you will realize the importance of nickel. 
The tractors used for ploughing the fields, the 
machines that reap the harvest, the vehicles that 
carry the grain; the vats, yeast tanks, ovens and 
other equipment of miller and baker—in all these 
nickel is present, toughening and strengthening 
the metals used in their construction, making 
them staunch against the attacks of wear, corro- 
sion and heat. Thus nickel is contributing to the 
efficiency of the tools and equipment with which 


Britain is achieving her recovery. 
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Grapes of Wrath.” During the war, farm prosperit 

the shortage of labour cased the migrants’ a dpe 
past four years the number of those seeking casual agri- 
cultural work has increased by more than 40 per cent, wh} 
the available jobs have begun to contract. ti 


The great difference between conditions now and thoy 
fifteen years ago is that today there is no wholesale exody; 
of bankrupt farmers from dust-bowl States secking a ney, 
life in the west. The Joacs are now citizens of Califoryi; 
and Arizona ; they cannot be turned back at the border. Par; 
of the distress this winter has been caused by progress: , 
new strain of fast maturing cotton deprived the pickers of 
work they had counted on to sustain them until other cro 
were ripe, while the introduction of mechanical pickers has 
been speeded up. 

The problem is not confined to the west. Though less js 
heard about them, half the nation’s 900,000 migrants are 
found in the south, and a quarter in the northern states. 
Large-scale mechanised farms, wherever they may be, create 
a demand for casual labour that at peak months may be ten 
or fifteen times as great as the normal. The need is pari- 
cularly acute on vegetable and fruit farms, and in the cotton, 
beet-sugar, and wheat fields. The migrant’s troubles are 
not confined to bad times; he is economically submerged 
throughout the business cycle, cut off from the protections 
of federal social insurance as well as of state unemployment 
compensation and insurance against accidents. His children 
work when they can, for in 1948 the head of a family earned 
only about $1,200, and the federal and state laws prohibit 
child labour only during school hours. Even these regu- 
lations are often honoured in the breach; the migrant’ 
children, at best, dart in and out of half a dozen schools 
in a year, or at worst, get no schooling at all. 


One of the first reactions to present distress has been to 
demand the banning of foreign labour. During the war 
Mexicans and British West Indians were brought in to do 
the “ stoop ” work that no American would attempt. More 
than 100,000 Mexicans have been legally brought in tw 
California in the past year, but many more have slipped 
across the ill-guarded frontier, earning the name “wet- 
backs ” from their swimming of the Rio Grande. Offiaally 
the big land-owners frown upon the employment of wet- 
backs, but they find them cheap additions to contract 
workers, for whom some guarantees of wages and employ- 
ment are required. In the east, the importation of West 
Indians is being opposed, particularly by Puerto Rico, which 
has a large reservoir of unemployed American citizens. A 
more hopeful sign is the increased willingness of the growers 
associations to some responsibility for providing more 
regular employment and better housing for the migrant. 


Shorter Notes 

After six months’ delay Mr Leon Keyserling has been 
nominated to succeed Dr Edwin Nourse as chairman o! 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. Dr Noutst 
resigned in protest against two policies with which M: 
Keyserling is closely associated—“ deficit financing as 4 Way 
of life” and “ crusades” by the Council in support of ts 
views. The appointment of Dr Roy Blough, a tax expe 
to the vacant seat on the three-man Council redresses the 
balance slightly, but he is less cautious than Dr Nourse. 

* 


For three days at the end of April 20,000 New York high 
school students besieged the City Hall in support of the! 
teachers’ campaign for higher pay. They were inspired m0 
so much by affection for their instructors as by love of ext 
curricular activities—dances, games, club meetings—whi 
since Easter the teachers have refused to supervise until thet 
demands are met. The Board of Education last Janvat) 
recommended an increase of $300 a year in the average salary 
of $4,612, but the Mayor decided the City could not afor 
the $13 million which this would cost. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Mood of South-east Asia—I 
Nationalism 


in a Hurry 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


T is characteristic of the east to wait and see which way the 

cat is going to jump. As a result, politicians throughout 
South-east Asia strike the outsider as watching developments 
in China, the attitudes of the western powers, and the ebb 
and flow of the local struggle in Viet Nam with particularly 
anxious attention. In this the politician is naturally ahead 
of his people: the peasant’s main interest is to be left in 
peace to make a living that will keep him from starvation. 
Nevertheless, far more of the ordinary people in these five 
countries—Burma, Siam, Indochina, Malaya and Indonesia 
—are alive to what is going on around them than at any 
recent time. They are very close to Communist propaganda 
and most are at least dimly aware that the background of 
their lives is changing. 

The speed of the change and the intensity of awareness 
naturally vary from country to country, according to the 
events that have taken place in each one during the past 
five years. Siam feels the least affected, Indochina and 
Indonesia the most. From the politicians’ point of view, 
however, this has not necessarily meant either less or more 
interest in the change ; for most it has merely meant varying 
degrees of urgency in deciding which band-wagon is the 
safest to jump on. It would be easy to condemn all South- 
east Asian leadership for a weak-kneed attitude, if it were 
not for the courage of the exceptions and the fact that, left 
to themselves, these countries would stand no chance at all 
of repelling Communism. Three men who have in fact 
made bold decisions to commit themselves against the 
Communist juggernaut, trusting for a variety of motives 
and reasons to the power of the west to assist them, are 
Bao Dai in Viet Nam, Pibul Songgram in Siam and Mohamed 
Hatta in Indonesia. None of them was bound to adopt the 
line he has taken ; all are abused by Moscow as running 
dogs of the imperialists and “ lackeys of Wall Street” and 
stand in daily danger of assassination. And, on the spot, no 
one feels that the west has yet given any compelling proof of 
either its power or determination to preserve the framework 
on which these men are building their future. 


Unity in Diversity 


It would, therefore, be surprising if morale in South- 
cast Asia today seemed good. During the past few months 
there has been time for the effect of the Communist victory 
in China to make a deep impression throughout this area. 
And, just as Marshal Lyautey spoke of the Moslem world 
43 one great sounding board, so there is a unity of sentiment 
about South-east Asia which seems instinctive rather than 
logical. It is a unity in diversity, powerful enough to over- 
come the differences of religion, the considerable geographical 
divisions of distance, mountain, jungle and sea, and the lack 
of any natural political centre. 

Almost the only outward relic of the Japanese wartime 
occupation of the area expresses this mixture of similarity 
and difference—it is indeed curious that the “ ity 
sphere” has vanished so completely. All the big cities 


of South-east Asia have inherited from the Japanese the 
idea of what in Malaya is called the trisha, a tricycle for 
carrying passengers, which replaces the former rickshaw as 
the basic and cheapest means of transport for hire; it is 
also typical of today that a man should pedal a machine 
rather than run on his bare feet. Whereas in Singapore, 
however, the trisha is a bicycle with a sidecar, in Jakarta 
the betja has a seat in front, in Bangkok the sam loh has 
one behind and in Rangoon there is a trisha again, but with 
a different, most rakish, construction—more typical perhaps 
of the Burman’s great capacity for self-deception, and 
enabling him to think it comfortable when it certainly is not. 


Most of the leaders of these countries are young, in their 
thirties and forties, particularly in Burma, Indochina and 
Indonesia. This is partly because there are comparatively 
few older men who have had the educational and emotional 
background to fit them for leading movements of revolu- 
tionary nationalism ; and partly because the average expecta- 





tion of life is fairly low, so that there is plenty of room for 
the young at the top. South-east Asia, however, is not 
only young in outlook, but the upsurge of nationalism is 
inextricably linked with a youthful idealism in economic 
policy. No attempt, therefore, to settle the problems of the 
area can have much hope of succeeding that does not fully 
take into account the confident inexperience and touchy 
idealism of its leaders, as well as their respect for power and 
their intense desire to raise economic standards. Whether 
they can ever succeed in their economic aims until they 
have learned to avoid political irresponsibilities, like those 
which have ruined Burma and may yet ruin Indonesia, 
another question. What is certain is that the creed 
Communism could not be presented at a moment more 
promising of success. To counteract it will need both a 
military and an economic programme, put across with skilful 
publicity and at least a touch of glamour. 
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Neither military nor economic aid, however, is likely to 
be decisive on its own. Nor, unfortunately, does their com- 
bination on any forseeable scale appear very likely to have 
an immediate effect, when considered on the spot. Western 
aid is essentially a long-term project. Malaya is now the 
one example of a South-east Asian country equipped with 
an administration up to western standards, with relatively 
powerful and efficient military forces and with a long purse. 
But in the Chinese side streets of its towns, and in the 
Malay and Indian settlements on the rubber estates, there 
is less and less feeling of any certainty about the country’s 
destiny. If this is true of Malaya, it is still more the case 
with Burma and Indochina ; there, in spite of independence 
having been won from the white men, the forces of 
nationalism have yet to settle whether the Communists are 
with them or against them. In Indonesia the Communists 
are not yet an active problem ; but the small educated class 
is already watching their progress on the mainland of South- 
east Asia with gloom, while among the people there is already 
confusion, if not disappointment, about the true meaning 
and possibilities of national independence. 


It is into this atmosphere of mingled inhibition and dis- 
illusionment that foreign aid will have to be injected. And 
those who provide it will have to remember that although 
South-east Asia wants desperately to grow in stature it is 
often extremely suspicious of anyone who proposes to help 
it. In Siam, which is the most promising field for economic 
aid, because it is independent and stable, foreign help is 
widely looked on with considerable suspicion, and this is by 
no means exceptional. The present mood of individuals, 
political parties and races in South-east Asia, in fact, is one 
of mixed distrust, self-seeking and self-assertion. It is some- 
thing which will tax the diplomacy of the western powers 
very severely during the coming months. 


(To be continued) 


The Ruhr on the Eve of the 


Schuman Plan 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THe Schuman Plan for pooling French and German heavy 
industry came at a crucial point in the postwar history of 
the Ruhr. In March, and again in April, the daily average 
of crude steel production for the first time brought output 
above the limit of 11.1 million tons a year that had been 
confirmed in the Petersberg Agreement only last November. 
The steel industry had thus achieved its prime objective for 
the beginning of 1950. It then waited to see what the Allied 
control authorities would do about it. 


The Occupation Powers, in effect, did nothing. This 
month General Hodges, the American head of the Milit 
Security Board, announced that the Board would wait until 
a year’s production had overstepped the limit. In the mean- 
time the High Commission has asked the German Govern- 
ment to take on the invidious task of allocating individual 
production quotas to each of the steel firms, on the basis of a 
total that does not exceed 11.1 million tons. There is no 
sign that the Government has carried out the request. 


With the Ruhr already bursting its bonds, the effect of 
the Military Security Board’s long-delayed declaration of its 
assignment on May 8th was not impressive. It was also 
overshadowed by the Foreign Ministers’ conference, which 
every German knew would discuss, and probably modify 
the Board’s list of restrictions on steel and a number of other 
industries. The Schuman Plan has upset the whole concep- 
tion of unilateral restriction of German steel output, though 
the French wish to maintain existing security regulations. 
At the very least, the plan introduces yet another element 
of uncertainty and confusion into the situation. In particular, 
it will be surprising if the Ruhr steel managers do not feel 
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more than ever justified in holding up the task of answer; 

the 82-page questionnaire, containing 1,200 ation 
accompanied by over 100 drawings, which the Military, 
Security Board and the Combined Steel Control asked to be 
returned, in 16 copies. 


Back to World Markets 


The Military Security Board has for many months been 
trying to work without knowing its own scope. Its staff has 
been reduced in the meantime, and it is now doubtfy! 
whether adequate technical inspection of German factories 
can be carried out. As far as steel is concerned, the Board 
has decided to limit its direct control to crude production 
and to leave inspection of finished products to spot checks. 
It is clear that the French, who demanded a large body of 
technical inspectors to cover every aspect of restricted pro- 
duction, have lost the day. 


Through all the uncertainties of the situation, one factor 
remains clear—that is, the determination of the Ruhr to 
regain its place in the sun. The French hope to build up 
a big steel export industry, and have been offering to sell 
crude steel to Germany, which has a large finishing capacity ; 
but the Germans, though they admit that Saar steel must 
keep its traditional market in South Germany, decline the 
offer. They intend to produce 14 to 17 million tons of steel 
a year and to enter the export market themselves. Until the 
limit on their production is raised, they are not willing to 
enter any international cartel ; any cuts made by international 
agreement must be made from a level much higher than 
11.1 million tons. With this stipulation, the German indus- 
trial leaders are eager to enter an arrangement for stabilising 
prices and allocating markets. They are, indeed, the most 
cartel-minded people in the world. American efforts to force 
the Bonn Government to pass effective anti-trust legislation 
will almost certainly prove futile ; price fixing rings flourish, 
the old Rhine Coal Syndicate operates in exactly the same 
way under another name, as a semi-official body, and attempts 
are constantly made on the German side to reach limiting 
agreements with foreign competitors. 


Another development is in the offing which illustrates the 
Ruhr’s determination to meet the coming world surplus 
of steel as well equipped as Germany’s competitors. A 
project will soon be presented to the steel committee of the 
OEEC in Paris for the erection of a wide continuous strip 
mill for the mass production of steel sheets. Similar plants 
exist or are being built with the aid of ERP funds in Britain 
and France, while Germany’s only semi-continuous wide 
strip mill, at Dinslaken, has been dismantled and shipped te 
Russia. A full-scale project of this kind might cost a 
much as $100 million; but the German steel industry 
suggests that it might make do with the expenditure of only 
DM 100 million, towards which it is hoped that the 
Americans would contribute. 


Eyes on Eastern Europe 


The efforts to raise output are being made without regard 
for demand. Present steel production is not justified by the 
order books, which show only two months’ work on hané. 
Until such time as the uncertain Government programme 
for financing building and other steel-consuming works g¢ts 
under way, the slack home demand remains the weak spot 
in the Ruhr’s plans. Only the trade agreement with the 
Soviet Zone, calling for delivery of 210,000 tons of roll 
products, saved the steel industry last autumn from having 1 
abandon its efforts to reach the 11.1 million ton limit. The 
embargo placed in February on further deliveries of steel was 
a blow, and the Ruhr is impatient for it to be lifted. In 
general, the steel industry places great hopes on exports © 
eastern Europe—and to Latin America. 

It is a strange fact that even today no one can answer the 
question: “ Who owns the Ruhr? ”, still less “« Who is gome 
to own it?” The amazing strides in production, involving 
the investment from their own resources of some DM 35° 
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A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—I0 


The Air Film Handicap 
on Output 


BY SPIRAX 


One of the stagnant insulating films on the condensing surfaces 
of all process steam plant is a film of air, It has a remarkable 
ability to resist the flow of heat from the steam to the process 


and is a drag on production. 


When steam is turned on, the steam spaces have already got 
air in them and more air comes forward with the steam. Asa 
result of this dilution, the effective temperature of the steam is 


greatly reduced, 


A far worse feature is the fact that because the air cannot con- 
dense it is deposited as a film on the condensing surfaces. Such 
is the insulating effect of the film that warming up is retarded, 
processing time is prolonged, temperatures are uneven and 
erratic, plant output suffers, and steam consumption is excessive, 


There is only one answer to the problem : an automatic air 
vent which will clear initial air on starting and will release air 


continually during running, without permitting live steam to escape. 


Correspondence to : Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd, 


(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


NOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jan. 14, “A sensible policy for process steam”; 
Jan. 28, “ Who controls your steam stores ?"; Feb. 11, “ Do you get inll value from your 
steam ?”; Feb. 25, ““ What steam costing will tell you’; March 11, “‘ Meter your steam 
to get the facta"; March 25, *“ Why have a boilerhouse?"'; April 8,“ Four pillars 
of process steam wisdom"; April 22, “ Process heat transfer decides plant earnings "’; 
May 6, * Resistant films v. process economy "; STILL TO APPEAR : June 3, “* Removing 
the air film handicap"; Jwne 17, “ Water film against process output”; July 1, 
“Individual steam separation”; July 15, “How are your steam traps chosen ?”’; 
July 29, “ Better steam trapping. better output economy"; Aug. 12, “ The steam 
circulation system'’’; Aug. 26, “ Steam pressures under control’; Sept. 9, “ Thermo- 
static control simplified"; Sept. 23, “ Intelligent use of ‘waste’ heat from steam "’; 
Oct. 7, “ Plash steam on the agenda”; Oct. 21, “ Better condensate return systems ”’; 
Now. 4, “ A place for the automatic pump”; Nor. 18, “ Heat transfer summing up ”’; 
Dec. 2, “ The more you know about process steam"; Dec. 16, “Two instractional 
courses for steam executives"; Dee. 30, “For advice on process steam problems.” 
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million by the 24 decartelised steel companies—evidence of 
the financial strength of old-established German firms—have 
been achieved in conditions of complete uncertainty about 
the future organisation or ownership of the industry. Law 
75; which ordered the break-up of the combines and recon- 
stitution of the industry on the lines of maximum efficiency, 
has still not led to any draft plan, either from the German 
steel trustees, the German Coal Control, or the High Com- 
mission. Since the High Commission refused to allow the 
Bonn Government to take responsibility for executing the 
law, the German trustees are still in the position of having to 
draft a plan under the occupation powers, and expose them- 
selves to charges of treachery if the plan is not a success. It 
is harder still to envisage the Ruhr carrying out a plan 
imposed upon it by the High Commission. So far, the 
High Commission has been prevented from doing so by its 
differences on the question, which revolve .ound the size 
of the unit companies to be formed out of the old combines. 


Is Nationalisation Likely ? 

Only the Americans are in favour of a drastic break-up of 
the combines. The British, in accord with the German 
trade union leaders, see that it would smooth the path to 
nationalisation if large units were retained. The French 
believe the British are under an illusion in thinking that the 
Ruhr will be nationalised, or that there would be any 
guarantee of security if it were. They maintain their objec- 
tion to the preamble of Law 75, which gives the Bonn 
Government the right to decide the future ownership of the 
German heavy industry. In spite of their stand, however, 
the Law has been issued this week in revised, tripartite form, 
since the French were overruled by a majority vote. 


Though the Adenauer Government will not nationalise 
the Ruhr, it may be forced to produce compromise proposals. 
It is being hard pressed by the Social-Democrats and the 
Trade Union Federation, which are fighting for two objec- 
tives—socialisation and trade union representation on the 
board of managers of all firms. Much will depend upon the 
outcome of the elections in the Land North Rhine- 
Westphalia which takes place next month. Hitherto this 
state, containing the Ruhr, has been governed by a Christian- 
Democrat coalition under a left-wing Christian-Democrat 
premier, Herr Arnold, and has voted in favour of socialisa- 
tion, Should the Socialists lose ground in the elections, 
they may leave the coalition, and Herr Arnold himself may 
be dropped by Dr Adenauer. 


In any event, it is possible that the coal industry will be 
socialised in a compromise form to meet Socialist demands. 
The coal industry differs in many ways from the steel 
industry, to which it was tied in a position of inferiority 
under the old combines. The German coal control, whose 
chairman, Dr Kost, is also head of Rheinpreussen, the bi 
synthetic oil producing company, plans to base the Ruhr 
coal industry on coal chemistry and electric power produc- 
tion, instead of allowing steel to base itself on cheap coal. If 
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—— of coal by-products and electric power is intens. 
as an outlet for low-grade coal, the Runr, it is believed 
can meet the coming surplus in world coal markets with 
better prospects. Hence the German drive to remove the 


ban on the Fischer-Tropsch synthetic oil production, and to 
develop the Ruhr electric grid. 


Politically, the battle in the Ruhr is still being fought on 
the issue of private ig versus state control, familiar to 
all western countries. The antagonists are lined up mainly 
in the Social-Democrat party on the one side, and the 
Christian-Democrat or Liberal-Democrat party on the 
other. As yet there is no reason to think that the indys- 
trialists have decided to give financial support to any of the 
innumerable little neo-Nazi “ parties” or associations thet 
spring up, and die, like mushrooms in the political soi] of 
postwar Germany. It is, therefore, not too late to bring 
them into a western European association such as is proposed 
by M. Schuman. 


General Smuts—The South 
African 


On May 24th, General Smuts celebrates his 80th birthday. 
The following tribute from a Correspondent in South Ajrice 
describes his less well-known activities in his own country. 


General Smuts wears a crown which is not without its 
thorns and about which less is known to the outside worlu 
It is a revealing fact, as true of the great as of the lowly, 
that a man can do for others what he cannot do for his 
own. And it does not subtract from the essential greatness 
of Smuts, but rather adds its paradoxical twist to his 
stature, that he has failed to do inside South Africa what 
he has done outside it. The reason is not to be sought in 
the biblical truth that a prophet is not without honour except 
in his own country—though there is substance in the 
converse of the proposition advanced by the Afrikaner 
isolationists that South Africa cannot afford an international 
statesman of the calibre of Smuts. Certainly so great 2 
man would have been wasted if confined to the warring 
society that constitutes the Union. As it is, the very 
eminence of Smuts in the outer world has made his task in 
the smaller world almost impossible. 


The world has looked at South Africa for so long in 
the person of General Smuts that it is sometimes difficult 
to appreciate that he is not its permanent Prime Minister. 
He has been out of office as Premier longer than he has been 
in office. His record as Prime Minister falls far short of 
that of Mr Mackenzie King. Like Mr Churchill, he 1 
the War Minister, rather than the Peace Minister, suffering 
partial eclipse when wars are won. It is the price he has 
had to pay for being bigger than the country into which 
he was born. The point has been sadly disregarded by the 
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South-African British who for 40 years have relied upon his 
saving abilities as “the greatest Englishman south of the 
Equator,” a reliance so complete that they have produced 
no man of their own nurture to sustain his cause. Indeed, 
there have been occasions when the more vociferous of them 
in the predominantly-British province of Natal have been 
as ready to reject him as have been Afrikaner Republicans. 
“Jr is given to few men to know what is best for them ” are 
the words of Mr Churchill. They might have been spoken 
by General Smuts of South Africa during the formative 
years between the wars. 

"Unlike Australia and New Zealand, and to a greater 
degree than Canada, South Africa is not an all-British 
British Dominion. Numerically the Afrikaners out-number 
the British, a fact from which emerges the fundamental 
issue facing South-African statesmen, an issue made more 
complex in the presence of subject millions. “I want one 
language only,” Lord Milnes asserted, when discussing the 
future of the Boer territories. “And so do I,” retorted 
General Hertzog. This, in essence, is the problem of 
Smuts in his own country—the accommodation of two proud 
and independent peoples in one nation. To the many roles 
he has played in the world—statesman and philosopher, 
scientist and soldier—must be added the special role in 
South Africa of party leader and politician. It has called 
from him an adjustment of his state-craft to unique local 
conditions, and accounts for the apparent contradictions of 
his international contributions and his domestic tasks. 


British Imperialist and Boer Patriarch 


Smuts in South Africa has always been complementary 
to Smuts outside South Africa. In war, in power ; in peace, 
out of power, largely because he waged war. He sat at 
Kruger’s side, steel-eyed, facing Milner at Vereeniging. 
He convinced Campbell-Bannerman of the wisdom of grant- 
ing independent government to the Boer territories. He 
was the moving spirit of Union in 1910. He was the mind 
behind General Botha, the first Prime Minister of South 
Afnca. And from 1924 to 1933, he watched his old friend 
but political enemy, General Hertzog, establish, as Prime 
Minister, the mathematical equality of British and Afrikaner 
interests, in language, culture and status. It was not until 
1933, aS a result of economic crisis, that he returned to 
office, and only then as Deputy-Prime Minister in a coalition, 
efter months of selfless pleading. Then, at 70, he led the 
nation into battle. 

Described thus, the record is not all positive, despite its 
final triumph. The first sight of him in office is of a young 
man of 28 as President Kruger’s State Attorney, after a 
brilliant academic career at Christ’s, Cambridge, and, what 
is more significant, after his own broodings of a united 
South Africa had been stirred by acquaintance with Cecil 
Rhodes. The British imperialist and the Boer patriarch 
are blended in him. His vision of a new Imperium of the 
Anglo-Saxon world is tempered by a philosophy deeper 
than Rhodes ever knew, a philosophy rooted in spiritual 
isolation reminiscent of Kruger. In Kruger’s words, he 
has taken “ out of the past that which is good,” and if he 
has left the followers of Kruger behind it is because the 
world has left isolation behind. 

In few countries are statesmen far ahead of their 
electorates in drive and purpose. Smuts is the rare excep- 
ten. Indeed his very urgency to have his nation march 
in the vanguard of progress has alienated still further his 
isolationist opponents. When, at the inauguration of the 
Voortrekker Monument last year, some thousands of 
Afrikaners rose to go as General Smuts rose to speak, it was 
more than a symbol of the rejection of a Field-Marshal of 
the British Army or of C. J. Rhodes redivivus. It was a 
protest that Smuts in or out of power wields an influence 
far greater than can be attributed to his political greatness. 
It is the influence of the Oubaas, the head of the family, a 
feeling for which is South Africa’s greatest need, and which, 
having known him, it may one day possess. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Taxation of Trading Profits 


HE Tucker Committee, having taken written and 
oral evidence on the method of computing trade 
profits for the purpose of charging them to Income Tax 
and Profits Tax, is now drawing up its report. This 
promises to be a lengthy task, for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suggested in the Commons last Tuesday that 
the report would not be out until the end of the year. 
This is not surprising, for the experience of Mr Millard 
Tucker and his colleagues has shown what a mass of 
complex detail comes to light when even a relatively small 
part of the fiscal machine is uncovered and what con- 
troversy is engendered by any suggestions for its 
improvement or simplification. The evidence, though 
limited to the case of business profits, has clearly shown 
how intricate and interdependent is the British taxing 
apparatus, and how an improvement of one of its branches 
may lead to new anomalies elsewhere. 


The Tucker Committee now has the task of finding 
some single guiding principle that will give an equit- 
able basis for computing the taxable profits of such 
diverse organisations as the Mersey Tunnel, whose chief 
asset is a hole in the ground, and crematoria, whose assets 
do not rank as industrial buildings. Without doubt, the 
touchstone ought to be that taxable profits should con- 
form as closely as possible to commercial profits arrived 
at by using the best accounting principles with a few 
safeguards for the Revenue to limit the taxpayer’s discre- 
tion in writing off assets, in providing for vague contin- 
gencies, or in charging expenses only remotely connected 
with the business. Unfortunately, there is no such test to 
apply, because the whole concept of “ profit” is under- 
going a change and there is today no unanimity on what 
constitute the “ best accounting principles.” 


This has become painfully obvious during the past 
ten years, when inflation has become the dominant, dis- 
torting factor in the ascertainment of true profits. It was 
principally to give guidance on this problem of the 
proper measurement of profits in a phase of active infla- 
tion that the Tucker Committee was set up. In the 
course of his 1949 budget statement, the Chancellor 
explicitly recognised that the acceleration of wear and 
tear allowances through the initial allowances (then 
raised from 20 per cent to 40 per cent) was merely an 
expedient to help industry to pay the increased replace- 
ment costs of its fixed assets. He could hardly have 
been expected to say more than this, for although indus- 

_ trialists have long been all too conscious of the erosion 
of their fixed (and floating) capital through the process 
of inflation, they have not carried the professional 
accountants with them. The leading professional bodies 
of accountants have repeatedly asserted that profit should 
be determined after writing off depreciation based on 
historical cost, and that any additional sums set 
aside represent an amount appropriated out of profits 
as a matter of prudent financial policy. The law charges 
tax on “ profits and gains ” and it is unrealistic to expect 
a definition of profits to be accepted for fiscal purposes 


which admits as deductions amounts which are not de. 
ducted in ordinary commercial practice. This difficulty 
became apparent during the Tucker Committee’s hear. 
ings. Spokesmen for various industries found it difficult 
to explain why profits described as “true and fair” ip 
their accounts were untrue and unfair when they came to 
the attention of the Inspector of Taxes. The contradic. 
tion places the Committee in something of a dilemma, 
There is clear need for relief since the orthodox method 
of determining profit does not enable a business to main- 
tain its physical assets intact except by setting aside 
reserves out of taxed profits to meet increased replace- 
ment costs. On the other hand, the Committee has to 
keep its eye on its terms of reference ; its job is to define 
profits, and not necessarily to recommend that certain 
reserves set aside for specific objects should be tax free. 
As Mr Millard Tucker said at one stage, “ You get very 
near the point with companies that nothing is to be 
taxed except profits available for dividend.” 


If inflation had been more severe in this country or if 
it had reached such fantastic extremes that the profit 
on a few hours’ production was sufficient, in terms of 
currency symbols, to write off the whole original cost 
of the fixed assets, there would be no debate. It would 
be clear that the results so arrived at represented neither 
commercial nor taxable profits. Similarly, if prices were 
stable, there would be no argument, for the orthodox 
accounting canons assume price stability. It is because 
British experience in the last ten years has strained thes: 
orthodox principles but has stopped well short of infla- 
tionary disaster that the Committee’s recommendations 
on replacement costs are awaited with interest and 
anxiety. It is probably expecting too much that the 
Committee should save the orthodox accountants from 
themselves by finding that profits should be ascertained 
only after due provision has been made for maintaining 
industry’s physical assets intact. But perhaps it could 
suggest a formula—possibly by distinguishing certain 
elements in profits as lacking taxable capacity—which 
would concede the substance of the matter without 
slavish pursuit of theoretical solutions. Whatever method 
is proposed for relief, difficulties will remain—whether 
the proposal be revalorisation of assets on the Belgian 
system, or the doubling of wear and tear allowances, of 
the granting of “ absolute ” initial allowances which ar: 
not deducted from the cost of the assets for the purpos: 
of computing wear and tear, or by the establishment of 
tax free reserves. No method is likely to be at once 
equitable and practical, but something has to be done ‘0 
stem the seepage of capital which has been going on fat 
too long in the guise of the taxation of profits. 


The question of deductions not allowed for tax pur 
poses which should be allowed brought more represea- 
tations and evidence than any other matter. The spokes- 
man of industry should not be accused of undue rapacily 
on this account. It has been said that the taxpayer \ 
more ready to pay tax on an admitted gain than the 
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Revenue is to allow the deduction of an admitted dis- 
bursement ; the official attitude is negative on the whole 
subject of allowable expenses. It is easy to see why 
this is so: the law imposes taxes on profits but does not 
define them ; instead it sets out a list of items which 
are not to be deducted. Prominent on the proscribed 
list are disbursements not laid out wholly and exclusively 
for the purposes of the business and sums invested as 
capital in the trade. In exercising their mandate, the tax 
inspectors have—quite properly—seized upon these 
rules as the most tangible guidance they possess. Differ- 
ences of opinion have been pursued in the Courts and 
the judges’ findings—often given obiter and usually 
relating strictly to a particular set of facts—have fre- 
quently provided further ammunition. Thus in Strong 
», Woodfield a casual remark that expenses, to be deduc- 
tible, “‘ must be made for the purpose of earning profits ” 
has led to the doctrine of remoteness under which many 
items have been disallowed. Similarly the finding in 
the Law Shipping case that the very extensive repairs to 
a ship bought secondhand, which cost as much as the 
ship itself, were to be excluded on the grounds that they 
were of the nature of capital, has been used indiscrimi- 
nately to surcharge initial expenditure of all kinds, often 
of comparatively minor importance. 


* 


The terms of the law, the findings of the Courts and 
the zeal of inspectors have combined to place an 
emphasis on the disallowance of many items of legitimate 
business expenditure in the ascertainment of taxable 
profits. The emphasis is largely accidental and often 
inappropriate. At present, the fiscal machinery is so 
overburdened that even now a start has hardly been made 
in tracing profits which escaped taxation in the war 
years ; in these circumstances, is it justifiable that the 
inspectors should spend so much time in detailed 
negotiations about legal expenses, subscriptions, minor 
adaptations and alterations so that they can satisfy 
themselves that not a penny of capital expenditure 
or other disallowed expenses slips through? The 
Revenue exacts so large a share of the profits of 
industry that it is wrong to increase those profits 
by disallowing abortive initial expenditure on pilot 
plants, or the costs of obtaining capital and other 
items which create no asset or enduring benefit. Two 
reforms seem now to be needed. First, it should be 
recognised that money expended by businesses is not 
expended frivolously but for the good of the businesses, 
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the main object of which is to earn profits. Secondly, it 
should be accepted that there is no clear distinction 
between capital and revenue expenditure. Capital ex- 
penditure, with certain exceptions, is rarely of perma- 
nent value ; it should more properly be regarded as 
deferred revenue expenditure which takes longer to pass 
through the profit and loss account in the form of depre- 
ciation, amortisation, depletion or obsolescence. Whether 
the Committee will accept these contentions (which were 
put before them by the Federation of British Industries) 
remains to be seen. At the public hearings, at any rate, 
they did not show themselves unsympathetic. 


When it turns from the ascertainment of the 
quantum of taxable profits to the chronological 
sequence in which they should be charged to tax, the 
Committee will face a number of points of technical 
difficulty. At present, losses can be carried forward and 
offset against profits earned in the six years following 
that in which the loss is made ; they can be carried back 
for only one year. Industry has a right to better treat- 
ment than this: the choice of twelve months as a basis 
for measuring profit is purely arbitrary and there are 
good grounds for contending that the taxable capacity of 
a business should be measured by the results of its whole 
life. This principle was recognised for Excess Profits 
Tax and it is to be hoped that the Committee will at 
least be able to recommend that industry should be able 
to offset losses against the profits of the previous six 
years and against future profits without time limit. 


The Committee was specifically charged to consider 
the basis period to be taken in assessing tax on trading 
profits. It is disappointing that there was a lack of unani- 
mity in the evidence submitted on this point. The “ pre- 
ceding year” basis at present in force (under which the 
accounting profits of a financial period ending within a 
given fiscal year are “ deemed ” to constitute the profits 
of the succeeding fiscal year) is a convenient but harm- 
less fiction. What are objectionable are the transitional 
provisions at the commencement and cessation which 
cause the profits of the opening period to be taxed 
more than once and the profits of the penultimate year 
to be left out of account. These arbitrary provisions 
involve the taxation, over the whole life of a business, of 
a total of profits which only by coincidence corresponds 
with profits actually earned. They are a fruitful source 
of confusion and complexity and often lead to hardship, 
particularly in partnership cases, and sometimes to avoid- 
ance. Equality, certainty, convenience and economy all 
call for the taxation of profits on an “ actual ” basis, as 
was the practice for Excess Profits Tax and is the practice 
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for Profits Tax. The main obstacle to a change is the 
switchover from the “previous year” to the “ actual” 
bases which involve either a double assessment in a 
single fiscal year or a gap in the collection of revenue. 
When PAYE was introduced there was a similar problem 
which was surmounted by the “ forgiveness ” of liability 
which, it may be remembered, did not seem to make the 
Revenue any poorer or the taxpayer any richer. It would 
clearly ease the transitional difficulties if the change could 
be made in a year when total profits were likely to vary 
only slightly from those of the preceding year. 


The Tucker Committee is not primarily concerned 
with simplification ; it was set up to define trading profits 
for taxation purposes, and it may be the precursor of a 
more elaborate investigation into the Income Tax Acts. 
But its limited field is most important. If the Committee 
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can persuade the business comm ity and the legi 


majority share in the profits of industry and 5 
therefore, be more interested in commercial wellbeing 
than in forcing up the amount of taxable profits by met, 
culous and exacting applications of old rules of thumb) 
then it will have done its task well. But there will stij 
be a long way to go before the tax statutes satisfy the 
Psalmist : 
The law must be perfect, converting the soul ; the statute: 
must be right, rejoicing the heart ; the commandment muy, 
be pure, enlightening the eyes ; the judgments must be try. 
and righteous altogether. 
To that, industrialists, accountants and perhaps even 
Chancellors will say Amen. 


Business Notes 


Britain and EPU 


The United Kingdom is now prepared to accept full 
membership of the proposed European Payments Union and 
on terms which will involve the automatic multilateral com- 

nsation of surpluses and deficits arising out of trade 

gperneen OEEC countries. The previous British demand for 
pecial membership of EPU had met with considerable 
opposition, both among American experts and among 
Britain’s colleagues in OEEC. The special problem created 
by the world-wide use of sterling was, however, recognised 
and an ingenious effort has been made by the Belgian chair- 
man of the Payments Committee, Monsieur Ansiaux, to 
devise for EPU a constitution which would make full British 
membership possible. The essence of this plan was to give 
an option to creditors in the monthly compensations to hold 
their credits in clearing units or in sterling. This is the 
proposal which has broken the deadlock and which has been 
accepted by Britain as providing the necessary reconciliation 
between joint membership in an exclusively European com- 
pensation machinery and a sterling club of much wider scope 
and operation. Under this scheme all intra-European com- 
pensations would go through the EPU machinery, but it 
would be up to the creditors to decide how they held their 
credits. The two systems would function side by side, pro- 
viding the reassurance that comes from the knowledge that if 
one of them falters (and it is unlikely to be the sterling 
system) the other will always be available to take up the 
burden. Under this system, however, Britain will not be a 
lender of last resort as British spokesmen first suggested. 

~ It will be a lender of first resort, but without sweeping up 
the whole of the existing sterling payments arrangements 
in Europe. 

The problem of exceptional accumulations of sterling by 
certain OEEC countries which had previously aroused so 
much concern on the British side, is likely to be solved either 
by direct arrangements with each country concerned, limiting 
their freedom to draw on the balances, or, if they wish to 
put them all through the EPU machinery, by securing from 
ECA an undertaking that any resulting gold losses will be 
met out of the $600 million pool of Marshall dollars with 
which the EPU is to be launched. One of the developments 
which may have induced the British Government to adopt a 
warmer attitude towards the EPU plan is the abandon- 
ment of all attempt to vest the new organisation with some 
form of super-national authority, including powers to apply 
sanctions to chronic debtors or creditors. present 
intention is that it shall be a purely technical agency. This 
fact should also reconcile the International Monetary Fund 
to the emergence of what might otherwise have been regarded 


as a European rival. A great deal of detail remains to be 
settled between now and July 1st, when EPU is due to take 
over from the second version of the Intra-European Payments 
Scheme. 

The size and distribution of the quotas have to be fixed, 
the exact conditions in which dollar payments to and from 
EPU are made have to be defined, and, in the case of Britain, 
much work has to be done in dovetailing its very varied 
monetary and payments agreements with other OEEC coun- 
tries into the new EPU machinery. These, however, are not 
points from which major disaster to the proposal would seem 
to threaten. Britain has conceded the main principle of com- 

lete transferability of currently earned currencies within 

urope without discrimination and without the protection 
which « the existing structure of bilateral payments agreements 
ccaess'c * * * 


The Chancellor on Gross Savings 
Sir Stafford Cripps is not often guilty of deliberate 
selection of statistics to support a debating point. But it is 
impossible to let pass his specious reply to Mr. Eden's 
assertion, during Tuesday’s second reading of the Finance 
Bill, that the Government’s financial policy has dried up 
the sources of venture capital by “ almost completely liquid- 
ating the private investor.” The Chancellor drew attention 
to official estimates of private savings, putting his first 
emphasis upon gross personal savings. Before commenting 
on his argument it is well to recall that these were precisely 
the figures that were most drastically revised in the latest 
National Income White Paper. Twelve months ago, the 
Statisticians estimated personal savings for 1948 at {220 
million gross and £6 million net (i.e., after deducting taxts 
on capital); now they have struck out these figures and 
entered instead, for the same year, £409 million and £195 
million respectively. Their only explanation of these extrt 
ordinary changes was that the estimates for savings are mere 
residuals derived indirectly from the estimates of other items 
so that “in the absence of any direct estimates all conclu- 
sions about personal savings are bound to be suspect . -- 
“estimates of this item must be regarded as amongst the 
most precarious in this paper.” 
The Chancellor gave the figures without any hint of their 
known unreliability, emphasising that in each of the pat 
two years gross personal savings represented the same pto- 
portion—4.8 per cent—of gross disposable income as © 


1938. He omitted to say that the same series showed 5:5 
per cent for 1947 and 10.5 per cent for 1946. He then went 
on to claim that company savings have risen “ enormously 

in the past two or three years, so that total private savings 
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have “immensely increased.” But the official figures show 


{mn. 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Gross Personal SavingS...+e+++ 217 802 440 409 427 
Undistributed Profits ..ccesses 170 335 495 575 530 


387 ~=—s.:11,137 935 984 957 
which scarcely justifies the Chancellor’s enthusiastic descrip- 
tion. Perhaps he meant to include not only company savings 
but also sums provided (at Inland Revenue rates) towards 
meeting depreciation. If so, the company figures, adjusted 
also to include changes in reserves for taxation, would be 

fm. 1938 1946 1947 188 1949 
Retained profits and provisions. 540 910 1,357 1,441 1,373 
and the maximum increase in total gross private savings 
would be from £1,657 million in 1946 to £1,855 million in 
1948, followed by a fall to £1,830 million last year. 
Opinions will differ about the “ immensity” of this 
change, but there is little room for dispute that the gross 
figures have not, in any case, any real relevance to the point 
Sir Stafford hoped to prove. Gross “ national” savings, 
being bespoken to make good the withdrawals of the 
spenders, are not available to finance investment. Gross 
company savings, after meeting the full burden of mainten- 
ance (which is far heavier than the Inland Revenue allow- 
ances), are in most instances much less than is needed to 
finance capital development of the businesses in which they 
arise. There is nothing left for “ venturing” outside. The 
only fund available for new private enterprises and for meet- 
ing the capital deficiencies of existing businesses comes from 
personal savings, and a large slice of the flow of these into the 
market is at once abstracted by those who must sell securities 
to meet the Chancellor’s taxation of capital—by death duties 
and special contribution. Here are the official estimates 
(also for what they are worth) of the trend of the remainder. 
{mn. 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Net personal savings.......... 139 658 276 195 174 
The series speaks for itself, but even so it does not measure 
the extent of the decline in venture capital. An increasin 
proportion of the shrinking total arises, as Sir Staffor 
inconsistently admitted, in the form of small personal savings 
through institutions such as insurance companies and build- 
ing societies ; but these can provide very little risk capital 
of the kind that used to be furnished by the large private 


investor. 


* x * 


Reticence about Oil 


_ The Minister of Fuel and Power, answering questions 
in the Commons on Monday, refused to throw any light on 
the progress of the Anglo-American oil negotiations. The 
discussions were still going on, he said, and it would be 
“unwise ” for him to make a statement. Pressed to be more 
communicative, he said: 

Both the American authorities and ourselves are most 
anxious to reach a result. I hope that may be soon, but 
I am afraid I cannot make a prediction. 

For ministers to refuse to discuss matters which are under 
negotiation is common form; all the same, it may be 
questioned whether the Government’s complete reticence on 
the oil talks is well advised. These talks have been going 
on, though intermittently and with changes in location and 
personalities, for the best part of a year, and the Govern- 
ment’s attitude for the greater part of that time has been 
that nothing could be said because the matter was, or might 
soon be, under discussion. The substitution policy was 
announced in December, and the contents of a British 
memorandum to the American oil co ies were made 
known in February. Otherwise the British silence has been 
virtually unbroken, while American voices have never ceased 
to be raised in complaint. 

_ The result has been to create an impression of bland 
intransigence on the part of Britain—an impression which 
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has never been wholly justified and which is capable of doing 
a great deal of harm. The questions at issue are in reality 
limited ; but in many American minds they have been 
widened into a deliberate and widespread British attack on 
American trade. This may be nonsense, but it is widely 
repeated and believed. Anglo-American relations have been 
unnecessarily soured, and as an incidental consequence the oil 
trade in many parts of the world has been disturbed by 
suspicions, apprehensions, and threats of retaliation which 
could have been avoided. The fact is that the ill effects of 
the disagreement have been allowed to spread until they are 
out of all proportion to the size of the matters in dispute. 


* x * 


The ICFC in a Hesitant Economy 


The Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
has now ridden out some initial squalls and taken up what 
its chairman evidently hopes will be the ordinary, even tenor 
of its existence. The corporation added some {3,270,000 
to its advances and investments in the year to the end of 
March last, compared with £1,900,000 in the six months 
to the end of March, 1949 ; it had to set aside £190,000 as 
provision for doubtful items, compared with the exceptional 
provision of £250,000 required in the previous six months ; 
and it made a net profit of £234,000 in the twelve months 
compared with a net loss of nearly £27,000 in the previous 
six. This year’s figures, Lord Piercy believes, are not very 
dissimilar from those that may be expected, on the average, 
for future years. The nature of the business transacted 
in the past year showed no outstanding changes. A rather 
larger proportion of new loans went to development areas, 
the number of loans for sums less than {£50,000 rose from 
§0 to 64 per cent of the total number, and the proportion 
of new investment in the form of purchases ordinary 
shares rose from 3.§ per cent in the previous accounting 
period to 17.1 per cent in the latest accounting year. These 
changes, and perhaps particularly the last, were however 
apparently mainly chance movements. Some 63 per cent 
of the corporation’s £15.§ million of outstanding loans and 
investments still comprise secured or unsecured loans (the 
rest being in shares) ; this pattern has remained remarkably 
constant through the four and a half years of the corpora- 
tion’s life. 

Lord Piercy suggested that net fixed investment in manu- 
facturing industry during this period had possibly been 
smaller than might have been hoped. The ICFC now 
finds itself operating in an increasingly hesitant economy ; 
although applications are as high as they have ever been (and 
noticeably higher than in mid-1948) several applicants for 
loans in the past year seem to have held back at the iast 
moment before entering into definite engagements. As a 
result, the proportion of applications that matured into com- 
pleted contracts has declined—a tendency which has been 
accentuated, first, by the fact that rates charged by the cor- 
poration have moved up with rates ruling on the new issue 
market and, second, by increased selectivity on the part of 
the corporation. Most of the knocks which the corporation 
has suffered were due to projects approved in 1946; its 
close vigilance since then has kept its record virtually 
spotless. Perhaps because of this attitude, an increasing 
proportion of the corporation’s resources seems to be utilised 
in providing working rather than fixed capital. The ICFC 
in short, is now performing a moderately useful function 
in a moderately cautious way. 


x * * 


Cotton Talks in Japan 


The Anglo-American cotton textile mission to Japan 
has spent a week in talks with leaders of the Japanese cotton 
industry ; these ended on Wednesday, and the mission is 
returning to the United States, where the full Anglo-American 
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committee of the cotton textile industries will consider the 
outcome of the Japanese visit. The first impressions are 
favourable. The mission had no power to conclude any 
agreements, and none have been concluded. It is reported 
to have been met on arrival in Tokyo by a rete Len. mye 
proposal for a rough division of world markets. Clearly the 
mission could not make any such agreement. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Japanese representatives understood this and were 
merely making a gesture of co-operation. 

With this plan out of the way, the mission resolved itself 
into three sub-committees to study production, labour con- 
ditions, and export policy in conjunction with the Japanese. 
The first sub-committee reported a Japanese claim that the 
present ceiling of 4,000,000 spindles (which is expected to 
be reached this year) would soon need to be raised to 
6,000,000 or 8,000,000. Japan had 12,000,000 spindles 
before the war ; the textile machinery industry is able to put 
some 400,000 spindles a year into action by new production 
and reconditioning. Japanese exports of cotton piece goods 
are already not far short of British exports in quantity, but to 
achieve this, domestic consumption has had to be very 
severely rationed. 


In the circumstances any such severe price-cutting policy 
as the Japanese exporters used to pursue before the war 
would be merely foolish. The export policy sub-committee 
in the Tokyo talks reported that foreign sales at “ unneces- 
sarily” low prices not only “created an unsympathetic 
attitude towards Japanese participation in world trade,” but 
also threw away foreign exchange which the Japanese 
economy needs to earn. This is true. Japan has to import 
its raw cotton ; if a Japanese cotton industry is to exist at all 
—and the country has no other industry of comparable 
importance—it must be a big exporter. Profitable exports, 
instead of mass exports at cut prices, would enable the 
Japanese economy to let domestic consumption rise. They 


would also enable the Japanese industry to pay its labour 
better. 


If the Japanese can be brought to understand this, and to 
improve their selling methods instead of relying universally 
on the cut price, there is no great reason why Lancashire and 
Japan should not be able to live in the same world. It is 
clear that Lancashire can gain less from restriction than from 
an intelligent and helpful co-operation with the Japanese 
industry. Sir Raymond Streat appeared to recognise this in 
his comments at the end of the talks. 


* * * 


Canada’s Wheat Dilemma 


Mr C. D. Howe, the Canadian Minister for Trade and 
Commerce arrived in London this week to discuss Britain’s 
intentions about the purchases of Canadian wheat next 
season. The four-year contract for Canadian wheat expires 
next month and the discussions turn on what arrangements 
are to replace the contract. Purchases of Canadian wheat by 
this country in each of the past two seasons have been 
financed by ECA funds. Twelve months ago these so-called 
“ off-shore” purchases of Canadian wheat were suspended ; 
they were not resumed until ECA approval was given last 
September at the time of devaluation. It is now assumed 
that from July onwards Britain will have to pay for Canadian 
wheat with “free” or “earned” dollars—in other words, 
that Marshall dollars will not be usable for purchases from 
Canada, although they could be used to buy American wheat. 
The country that provides the dollars and has a vast surplus 
of wheat puts temptation in the path of Britain and fear 
in the heart of Canada. 


Under the international wheat agreement, Canada has a 
aranteed market for over 200 million bushels a year. Who 
is to buy this quantity if it is not Britain ? Can Britain pay 
for it in earned dollars ? What are the risks to the wheat 
growing countries that consuming countries might be con- 
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strained to escape from their obligations under the agreement 

pleading difficulty in balancing their dollar accounts 3 

ese are some of the difficult points for discussion, Even 
this year, the importing countries in the wheat agreemen; 
have not been ready purchasers of dollar wheat. The United 
States has not succeeded in selling much more than half 
its guaranteed total and for Canada the proportion is aboy; 
the same, if sales covered by the British contract ar. 
excluded. For Canada, therefore, a new contract with Britain 
would mean a greater degree of security than that offered 
by the wheat agreement. But negotiations for such a contract 
would be likely to succeed only if the dollar cost was kept 
to the minimum. 


This in turn involves the question of price. Britain has 
been paying Canada $2.00 a bushel this season—a figure 
slightly in excess of the maximum ($1.98 in Canadian cur- 
rency) under the wheat agreement. This higher price was 
intended to offset the advantage that Britain gained in the 
first two years of the contract when Canadian wheat was 
bought at $1.55 while the world price was soaring towards 
$3.00 a bushel. Whether this difference is still an issue in 
the negotiations remains to be seen. But the limits to any 
possible contract between Canada and Britain have already 
been set, it would seem, by the international wheat agree- 
ment. It is in Canada’s interest to get a contract at the 
maximum price under the wheat agreement while Britain’s 
best settlement would be for a contract at the minimum 
price next season of $1.55 (Canadian) a bushel. 


* * * 


Testing the Wheat Agreement ? 


There have been some recent signs that wheat is being 
sold under the international agreement at below the maximum 
price of $1.80 a bushel (US currency). Practically all the 
purchases have been of American grown wheat, particularly 
inferior qualities, and the actual price paid for these sub- 
standard wheats was lower than the margin allowed for in 
the agreement. It is difficult to discern any clear trend from 
such few facts as emerge about these dealings, and it is well 
to remember that American domestic wheat is still firm. 
Importing countries can be required to take up their full 
quotas only if the price is at the minimum of $1.50 a bushel. 
In Canada, the “free” market price for wheat has been 
falling recently, though it is still $2.14 a bushel (Canadian 
currency). At the moment this is hardly a fair test of the 
state of the market, since a large portion of Canada’s export 
surplus is withheld for Britain. 


The American winter wheat crop this year is forecast at 
670 million bushels, compared with 902 million bushels 
last year—a smaller acreage planted and adverse weather 
account for the decline in the estimate—while the domestic 
price will again be supported at 90 per cent of parity. Hopes 
of cheaper American “free” or “ non-agreement wheat 
have therefore become more dim. Production in Britain and 
in Europe generally continues to expand and an appreciably 
larger harvest is expected this summer. But the main cot 
tribution to additional supplies might come from Argentina; 
the wheat acreage next season is to be increased by 25 Pe 
cent, and the preparatory work is proceeding actively. If 
a large Argentine crop enabled importers to buy outside t 
agreement, the exporting members would come under pres 
sure to reduce their prices. On present reckoning. theré 
should be no shortage of supplies for export despite the 
smaller American crop. The US Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration is still holding large. stocks of wheat and there is 
probably more than a year’s supply in store in this country. 


If these things come to pass, next season may prove 3 
testing time for the international wheat agreement. Importers 
may attempt to cover their requirements by drawing on their 
own stocks or by purchasing from countries outside the agre<- 
an pay full prices to exporters inside the 


ment, rather 
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the TIME-MASTER 


SMALLEST-EVER 
DICTATING MACHINE! 





Slip in a MEMOBELT, on with the switch 
and you're set for 15 minutes perfect recording 


DICTAPHONE now brings you the latest and best in office 
dictating machines. It’s the new TIME-MASTER, the 
smallest-ever machine because it records on plastic 
Memobelts! No dises, no cylinders — just expendable 
plastic belts that give perfect, crystal-clear recording. 


Easy to use. Just think out loud—the Time-Master 
does the rest. You can record any notes, letters or sudden 
thoughts without calling for your secretary. When most 
convenient, she transcribes easily from the perfect 
recording of your words. 


Memobelt — smallest, low-cost plastic medium. The plastic 
Memobelts slip in and out of the machine in a second. 
They carry on the tested Dictaphone principle of 
cylindrical recording; that means constant speed, 
constant quality recording AND uniform back-spacing. 
And Memobelts are so small, they can be sent by post in a 
standard envelope — up to ten at a time for a 2}d. stamp. 


Only the Time-Master offers all this! 

1, Streamlined machine, only 44 ins. high, slightly larger than 
a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and reproduction. 
3. Uniform back-spacing, rapid place finding. 4. Simple, auto- 
matic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expendable Memobelts 
low-cost plastic medium. 6. Nation-wide service, Dictaphone 
dependability. 

Write for TIME-MASTER literature to Dictaphone Co. Lid. 

(Dept. O), 107 Kingeway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


ELECTRONIC DICTATING MACHINES 


MADE IN GT. BRITAIN. BRANCH OFFICES : NEWCASTLE BIRMINGHAM 
LEEDS MANCHESTER LIVERPOOL BRISTOL GLASGOW DUBLIN BELFAST 
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Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. Liv 1 Branch: 
87 Derby House, Exchange Buildi Rumford Street, verpool, % 

West-End (London) Branch: 28 Charles Il Street, London, S.W.1. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 
The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serv 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA .- SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 
INDO-CHINA - THAILAND - THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 
HONGKONG - CHINA - JAPAN 


British 
Airmanship 


SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 





The past 30 years have seen not only the development 
of British airlines from the first London-Paris service 
to a vast network covering nearly 70 countries, but 
also the steady maturing of something beyond 
machines and scientific progress. Throughout Britain 
and the world this has come to be known as British 
Airmanship and already it has earned a significance 
comparable with that which traditionally attaches 
to British Seamanship. 

British Airmanship sums up the reputation for skill, 
enterprise and reliability which in just overa generation 
of air travel has become inseparably associated with 
British airmen — something, indeed, to be proud of. 


FLY BRITISH 


ISSUED BY BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
AND BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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PUBLIC 
CONFIDENCE 


Extrac: from the 1st Annuai Report on the Royal 
Insurance Company's figures for 1845 : 


“ The accelerated progress both of the Fire and Life 
business may not unfairly be urged as evidence of 


increasing public confidence in this establishment.” 


Extract from the Statement by the Chairman, Col. 
A. C. Ted, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., accompanying the 
104th Annual Repor' on the “ Royal's” 1949 figures : 


“ 1949 will stand in the records as a memorable 
year for the “ Royal”. Premium income, new life 
business and Underwriting Profits, all surpass 
previous records, and results were favourable in all 


territories and in all Departments of our business. 


“In a year which has seen political and financia! 
crises abroad, and devaluation and political un- 
certainty at home, this result is a remarkable 
tribute to the stability and vigour of our business ; 
with 70% of its premium income arising overseas. 
the “ Royal” Group of Insurance Companies is a 
powerful and invaluable factor in aiding Britain’s 


recovery in these critical days.” 


INSURANCE / 


\ COMPANY 
Ay 


Head Offices : 
1, North John Street, 24/28 Lombard Street. 
Liverpool, 2 London. E.C.3. 
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THE 
THREE BANKS GROUP 


Total resources overt £300,000,000 


A complete, modern banking group with 
connections all over the world and with 
a specialised knowledge of conditions 
affecting trade and finance both at home 
and abroad from an experience gained 
during two centuries of banking. It is a 
banking group, moreover, giving indi- 
vidual attention to the particular require- 
ments of its customers. 


EEO IESE EINES: 


Payette NYPL RA 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
Founded 1771 Manchester, London & Branches 
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£1 to £5,000 accepted. 
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(Income Tax paid by the Society). 


Assets exceed £25,000,000. Reserves exceed £1,380,00! 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. Pho BEGea 782 
Managing Director : Ronald Bell 
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agreement, Exporters, on the other hand, will attempt to 
hold stocks in order to keep the price at its maximum rather 
than call on the importers to honour their obligations, which 
would automatically mean reducing the price to the minimum, 
which for next season is fixed for $1.40 a bushel. 


* * x 


Tea Trading Again? 


The Minister of Food’s statements on the reopening 
of the London tea market suggest that a functioning tea 
market in Mincing Lane next year is distinctly possible. 
Mr Webb has quickly discovered (what indeed has been 
apparent for a couple of seasons) that the system of tender 
contract is unsatisfactory ; it does not ensure an adequate 
supply nor the best quality of tea. The result is a yearly 
squeeze which this year promises to be very painful for the 
Ministry and the tea drinker, 


When the suppliers are so contemptuous of bulk pur- 
chase, the best decision is to restore private buying and hope 
for better things. Tea is, of course, a complicated case. As 
Mr Webb pointed out, 

We are now at work on the problem of trying to devise 

a new machinery by which, by reopening the London Tea 

Option, we can at the same time maintain price control, 

subsidies and rationing of this commodity. 

In other words, private trade in tea might be restored, but 
it would be able to function only within a framework of 
ministerial! supervision—perhaps amounting to little more 
than a different system of procurement, with brokers acting 
as the Ministry’s agents. 


Before the tea trade can be wholly freed, both rationing 
and price control would also have to be removed. The sub- 
cady presents no great administrative difficulty, provided it 
is kept at a fixed level; it could be paid on shipments 
imported—a kind of reverse import duty—leaving the retail 
price to fluctuate with movements in import prices. The 
ebdolition of rationing would be far more contentious. 
Opinions differ about annual consumption without rationing. 
But, if it were of the order of 500 million Ib., it could be 
satisfied jointly by India, Ceylon, Pakistan and East Africa. 
apes with private importation would be a hazardous 
marriage. Rr 


* x * 


ICI and Competition 


The comprehensive directors’ review of the operations 
of Imperial Chemical Industries in 1949 issued this week 
provides the explanation of the decline from £29,237,348 
to £25,316,047 in the group’s trading profit for the year. 
The explanation does not, however, lie in any contraction in 
sales. Although there appears to have been a general falling 
off in sales in the first nine months of the year, a vigorous 
revival embracing most of the group’s operating divisions 
occurred after devaluation ; this belated recovery largely 
enabled the group to show a substantial increase in turnover 
for the whole year from £167 million to £177.5 million. 
Exports to dollar markets responded to the lower sterling 
exchange rate and the removal of uncertainty—an equally 
powerful influence exerted both in home and overseas trading. 
ICI has also been concentrating on selling export products 
of higher value, so that, while the volume of the group’s 
export sales remained some 58 per cent higher than it was in 
1938, the value of these exports rose last year from 
£37,477,000 to £38,384,000—representing approximately 
45 per cent of the total exports of British chemicals in 1949. 
This export performance has been matched by record sales 
in many branches of the home market, but here, too, the 
effect of increasing competition has been felt. 

_ So far ICI has been able to meet such competition. By 
its search for economies and higher efficiency through the 
‘nstallation of new equipment, more effective utilisation of 
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old plant and incentive schemes, the group has laid its plans 
to counter the expected revival of German and Japanese 
competition. But these efforts are dogged by the upward 
trend in costs, particularly of raw materials and wages. In 
the past year, the costs of raw materials increased by no less 
than £11.9 million to £108 million, thus more than offsetting 
the rise of £10.5 million in turnover. Payments for wages 
and salaries at {42.8 million cost the group {2,700,000 more 
than in 1948. The report holds out little hope for a reduc- 
tion this year in the cost of these two major items, which 


absorbed 86 per cent of sales proceeds in 1949. “ Devalua- 


tion,” it is stated, “will probably result in a substantial 
increase in the annual cost of raw material purchases.” The 
wages agreements of last July and August will add £900,000 
to the wages bill of the group’s 100,795 employees in a 
full year. 


The report is not as informative as it was last year on 
progress made with the capital expenditure programme, 
which entailed aa outlay of {19 million in 1949, some 
£5,000,000 more than in the previous year. Total expendi- 
ture under this head in the past three years has been 
£41 million. Perhaps, at the meeting, Lord McGowan 
may draw together the scattered threads of information on 
capital projects and, indeed, amplify them. It would be 
interesting to have more details of the great enterprise at 
Wilton, which receives somewhat slight treatment in the re- 
port. Moreover, the question of financing further capital 
expenditure, for which £22 million of commitments were 
outstanding at December 31, 1949, is not referred to. The 
resources of ICI have been running down fast since they were 
replenished by the new issue in 1948. Liquid funds were 
reduced from £17,997.967 to £9.440,779 last year. The 
increase from £66.3 million to {81.6 million in the written 
down value of fixed assets indicates clearly where the strain 
is coming from. 


* * * 


Dunlop in 1949 


In his annual statement Sir Clive Baillieu, chairman of 
Dunlop Rubber, filled in part of the background to the 
deterioration in the group’s trading -position in 1949 when 
operating profit declined from £10,768,000 to £9,481,000. 
As ja ihe case of ICT. turnover has increased substantially— 
from £129 million to £741 mitliofi—tnougn tis iise Was, 
attributable to higher prices rather than expanding output. 
Production was actually lower than in 1948. The group 
suffered heavily from rising costs of raw materials, particu- 
larly after devaluation. Though this event had a beneficial 
effect on overseas sales, which accounted for 65 per cent of 
the group’s total, it had a further withering effect on profit 
margins, Measured on total group turnover, these declined 
from 3.9 per cent to 2.7 per cent on the year. Dunlop 
finished the year with group stocks valued at £28,347,562, 
approximately {£1,000,000 Liat than a year earlier. Sir 
Clive explains that this was largely due to the uplift of sales 
in the final quarter of the year. In view of the rise in the 
price of rubber since then it is possible that stocks stand at 
a much higher level today. Since Dunlop is a large buyer 
of rubber—it is also the largest Commonwealth producer— 
the group will do well to absorb current high costs within 
its narrowed profit margins. 


* * * 
British Insurance Records 


The leading British ee reports (reviewed in detail 
in current issues of the Rec and Statistics Supplement) 


show results even better than anticipated. New ordinary 
life business, which seemed at time unlikely to reach the 


record total achieved in 1948, 
some 4 per cent. - Bonuses are 
wartime levels; most of the 

year (covering periods of up to 


the event exceeded it by 
recovering from the lower 
making valuations last 

€ years) declared materially 
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higher bonuses. Industrial new life business, however, fell 
back fairly sharply from the 1948 figure. 

Premiums from overseas business, other than life, consider- 
ably exceed those derived from the home market, and 
devaluation has had important effects on insurance accounts. 
Business is carried on in virtually every country—one chair- 
man mentions that premiums have been received and claims 
paid in more than sixty countries. Liabilities in each currency 
are normally fully covered by local assets, often with hand- 
some margins, as in North America. The rates of 
exchange adopted govern the magnitude of the sterling 
amounts brought into the revenue accounts and the extent 
of the hidden reserves in the balance sheets. Practice last 
year varied widely, particularly in the conversion of United 
States and Canadian dollars. Some offices still retain $4.86 
= {1, others $4.03={£1, and some have employed the new 
parity. Others again have employed the $4.03 rate for the 
first three-quarters and the new parities for the last quarter. 
Investments have usually been retained at the old rates of 
exchange, thus substantially increasing hidden reserves. 
Because of this lack of uniformity, the results of the offices 
for 1949 are not properly comparable with each other. 
Premium income and profits have in the aggregate probably 
been considerably understated in terms of sterling at present 
rates of exchange. 


Fire premiums again advanced strongly, partly because of 
devaluation but also through a further expansion in business. 
Underwriting profits were exceptionally high despite record 
fire wastage at home, estimated at over {22 million. 
Experience in the United States was better than in 
either 1947 or 1948. The year was also free from conflagra- 
tions and catastrophes other than from fire, but the recent 
fire which destroyed one-third of the Canadian town of 
Rimouski at an estimated loss of $20 million is a sharp 
reminder that a world wide business such as insurance cannot 
be immune from large hazards. 


x * * 


Accident and Marine Results 


Accident results were also good. Premiums continued to 
rise and underwriting profits were better than in 1948, but 
not so markedly as in the fire department. Motor iftutancé, 

1:1 oy Sg Fageakte Se : . . 
Wiiicn a€tounts for a substantial part of the accident premium 
income throughout the world, yielded only slender profit. 
The loss of workmen’s compensation business in the United 
Kingdom has been more than offset by the expansion of 
other sections of accident business. 


Increasing competition is causing marine cargo rates to 


fall. Devaluation will increase the cost of marine claims 


in “ hard” currencies and the prospects of profitable under- 
writing have lessened, The prompt settlement of the total 
loss of the Magdalena on her maiden voyage, which cost the 
marine market well over £2,000,000, was an impressive show 
of strength, as was the ere of the share of about 
£,3,000,000 of the insurance of the Queen liners, previously 
underwritten by the Government. Cover of over {8,000,000 
is now given by the market on each vessel. 


Average overseas earnings, excluding life business, of 
British insurance have been estimated by the British Insur- 
ance Association at £33 million per annum. There can 
be no doubt that this figure was considerably exceeded last 
year. The Labour party’s proposal to nationalise industrial 
insurance, later changed in name if not in substance, to 
“ mutualisation,” provoked a considerable advertising cam- 
paign during last year by the industrial life offices, backed 
by the rest of the insurance industry. Freed from the restraint 
at the election period, the chairmen of the industrial cum- 
ordinary offices have dealt vigorously in their speeches with 
a proposal, which, in the words of Sir ge Barstow at the 
Prudential meeting, “ holds possibility of so little advan- 
tage and the certainty of so much harm. 
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Handling in Industry 


Most of the teams which have visited the United State, 
under the arrangements made by the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity have been concerned with their 
particular industries alone. As their reports have shows 
certain factors which make for high productivity in th: 
United States are common to many industries. The moy 
recent of the productivity reports* is an attempt by : 
specialist team to isolate one of these factors, the mechanical 
handling of materials. The materials handling team visites 
a variety of industries, and its work was different in kind from 
the work of its predecessors. As it points out, the handling 
and moving of materials is a common denominator (though 
not, perhaps, “ the” common denominator) in all factories 

The team visited some good, progressive factories, and jt 
is not surprising that its members should have come back 
convinced that British industry stands to gain a great deal 
from a more resolute attitude towards the methods used ip 
handling its materials. Turnover can be increased, building; 
and plant more fully utilised, quality improved, fatigue and 
waste of effort avoided, and the costly accumulation of work 
in progress can be cut down. Costs, in short, can be reduced 
and a better return obtained for any given expenditure of 
money and effort. American industry has achieved immeas: 
savings by the unremitting improvement of its methods o! 
handling. 

What key will open the door to these benefits? They 
have not (the report emphasises) been attained in Americ: 
by new devices which are unknown on the British market. 
The technology is open to both countries ; it is the tireless 
search for improvement which is decisive. Clearly there are 
economic considerations in America which impel the manv- 
facturer more powerfully towards improvement of this kind 
Where wages are high, labour-saving devices are worth mor: 
expenditure. Where taxation falls less heavily on industria! 
concerns, capital for innovations can be more readily found. 
In the end, however, the inquiry leads back to the familiar 
social and psychological considerations. There is among the 
workers a “ ready acceptance and successful operation of new 
productive methods.” Managements are similarly on the 
mettle ; experience is exchanged and ideas are propagated 
with exuberance. To explain how such attitudes of mind 
can be created is beyond the resources of the Riost eloguest 
productivity team, which can at best convey the impression 
of what ‘it has seen ; but merely to do this is useful. 


* t x 
Steel Foundries Seek Efficiency 


Representatives of the British Steel Founders’ Association 
and the unions met in November, studied the report of the 
productivity team which had visited the United States from 
their industry, and pledged themselves to do what they 
could to make their foundries more efficient and productive 
At the end of April they met again to report on the progress 
made. In some foundries the progress appears to have been 
remarkably rapid. Individual firms said that their produc- 
tivity was by now §0 per cent. higher than in 1945; that totd 
man-hours per ton had been reduced by 10 per cent by 
devices studied in America ; that a new layout should reduce 
man-hours per ton by §0 per cent and eventually by 75 pe! 
cent. In several instances quite small changes in technique 
or layout had produced remarkable results. 

In this small and competitive industry (70 to 80 firm 
employing about 20,000 men) prices have remained steady 
for the past two years while output and earnings have rises. 
But it is admitted that the big difficulties still lie ahead 
Firms which were predisposed to progressive change hav¢ 
been stimulated into activity. But are the remainder prepared 
to follow suit ? The level of efficiency varies widely from on 
firm to another, and the factors which discourage improv’ 
ment in the less efficient are by no means clear. Some, # 

* Materials Handling in Industry. Anglo-American Council 0" 
Productivity. 2s. 6d. 
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least, of the union officials have faced the labour 

roblems which may arise. Greater productivity has led to 
Figher earnings, since piece rates are in use, and better 
conditions, but these may in the long run be obtained at 
the expense of some displacement of labour, and particularly 
of skilled craftsmen. To craft unions this is not a future 
which their members will find easy to accept. Mechanisation 
means the subdivision of processes normally done by one 
highly skilled man. The processes are simplified. The crafts- 
man’s skill and judgment are no longer an essential of produc- 
tion; or a different type of skill may be needed to work the 
machines. Five months’ experience in working out these 
new techniques is too short a time to appreciate their con- 
sequences in full. The unions hope that the benefits of the 
new methods will speak for themselves when they have been 
in practice for a little longer in some undertakings, and will 
persuade others to follow suit. 


* * * 


Piped Television 


The Postmaster-General’s decision to allow the relaying 
of television programmes on lines similar to the present sound 
broadcast relays means a big expansion in the potential 
number of viewers, but the benefit will not be felt by more 
than a few members of the television industry. The prin- 


' ciples are roughly the same as those of the sound relay, 


which picks up a service at a central receiving station and 
relays it by wire to individual subscribers. The distributing 


' company, in return for a weekly payment, provides the 


equipment, a choice of sound programmes varying from three 
to six, and maintenance of the receiver. The technique of 


| providing such a service for television is more complicated 


and therefore more expensive. 

For the past year a test installation has been running at 
Northampton. It was designed by a firm jointly owned by 
Pye and Murphy Radio; the two firms pooled 
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their patents for the project, and believe that the installation 
they have now built is sufficiently simple to overcome most 
of the difficulties of initial cost. Recently the City of 
Gloucester approved a scheme for a_ similar installa- 
tion to cover the Gloucester region. Since the preliminary 
wiring has already been started the diffusion service 1s 
expected to be ready within the next six months. The plan 
is to provide the BBC television service, three BBC sound 
programmes and one other sound programme for 7s. 6d. a 
week. One of the reasons prompting the Gloucester authori- 
ties to facilitate the scheme is that most of the county is 70 
miles from the transmitter at Sutton Coldfield, outside the 
range of reliable reception. One big receiving station can still 
receive the signals clearly and transmit them by wire to 
subscribers without loss of quality. 

Since its first use is obviously for similar “ fringe” areas 
where reception is poor, the existence of diffusion services 
May not immediately affect the sale of television receivers. 
Nevertheless, the high cost of receivers and the reputed high 
cost of replacements suggest that such services might be 
popular in other areas. The number of subscribers to sound 
relay services has risen rapidly since the war and is now a little 
under one million. The market for diffusion equipment is 
limited to those few large television manufacturers who have 
the technical resources necessary to develop it. Most of 
these firms have designed installations, though they have not 
promoted them until it was known that licences would be 
granted for the service. It is unlikely, therefore, that the 
Pye-Murphy lead will go long unchallenged. 


* * * 


The Film Talks 


The Anglo-American talks for the revision of the films 
agreement started in London on Monday, and their course 
so far has been quiet. Indeed, it is expected in London that 
they may finish next week, and this estimate suggests that no 
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your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
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contest worth comparing with the negotiations which led to 
the original agreement, two years ago, is taking place now. 
Mr Eric Johnston, whose lively conduct of the original talks 
made cinema-going and other conventional forms of enter- 
tainment for a time unnecessary, is once more leading the 
American team on behalf of the Motion Picture Association 
of America; a representative of the American Embassy is 
taking part as “ observer.” 

The President of the Board of Trade made some concilia- 
tory remarks about the negotiations when he addressed the 
annual meeting of the National Association of Kinematograph 
Employees during the week. Experience, Mr Wilson said, 
had shown what were the consequences of interference with 
the supply of foreign films ; not only did it rob the filmgoer 
of the chance of seeing films he wanted to see, but 

It creates a position of insecurity and uncertainty for the 
industry which has serious effects on film production here. 
He desired, therefore, “the freest interchange of films 
between our two countries.” 

It is precisely in securing “ interchange” that the agree- 
ment has so far been a disappointment ; the traffic has been 
one-way, and the American producers have preferred to 
accept relatively low dollar remittances from Britain rather 
than attempt to promote British films in their domestic 
market. They have also preferred to let sterling accumulate 
in the banks rather than spend it on production in Britain 
on any serious scale. No doubt they have reasons for this. 
Much of the product of the British studios has no doubt been 
unsuitable for world-wide showing. Several American 
producers have stated that the efficiency of British studios 
is too low to make American production in them an economic 
proposition. Further, employment in Hollywood itself has 
fallen substantially in recent years. The American Federation 
of Labour has shown itself apprehensive about overseas pro- 
duction by American companies, and has, indeed, protested 
at not being invited to take part in the London talks. The 
talks may touch on these major questions in seeking to adjust 
the payments arrangements, but it is hard to see how they 
can solve them. 


* * * 
Unwanted Dollars 


A recent incident created a precedent in the history of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
A borrower, the Finance Corporation for National Recon- 
struction of the Netherlands, to which a $15 million loan had 
been granted, cancelled as unwanted $6,200,000 of this 
total. This loan had been granted last July for the purpose 
of financing imports of equipment for reconstruction and 
modernisation of industrial concerns in the Netherlands. 
The original intention was that the goods to be purchased 
under the loan would be procured mainly in the United States 
but also in the hard currency sector of western Europe. 

Since the signing of the loan agreement, however, the 
devaluation of the Dutch guilder has made it possible for the 
Netherlands to finance its imports from hard-currency 
Europe, notably from western Germany and Belgium, without 
assistance from the Bank. The devaluation has also made 
some of the projected dollar imports unduly expensive. 


_ As a result, part of the loan has been cancelled. This deci- 
sion was made by the borrower and on the facts of the case 
appears reasonable and logical. It does, however, raise an 
important point of principle, namely that of “tying” the 
loans which the International Bank makes available. The 
Bank is bound by its articles of agreement to allow the 
expenditure of its loans in any currency area in the world. 
Adherence to that principle will be absolutely essential 
to the solution of the dollar problem within the context of a 
world of multilateral trade and convertible currencies. In 


fact, the Bank has closely observed the rule, and a moderate 
part of the US dollars which it has lent has been spent 
outside the United States. If it has not been larger it is 
because the United States has in fact been the country in 
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which the borrowers could most cheaply and ra 


: idl 
the equipment they needed, and for whi pic’ secure 
assistance of the Bank. ich they sought th 


* * * 
West Indian Sugar 


Negotiations with the West Indian s 

reopened in London this week—conducted ae 
by the Colonial Office instead of the Ministry of Food Which 
may suggest that political considerations will receive te less 
weight than commercial ones. At the beginning of the = 
the West Indies (unlike the other Commonwealth ite 
refused the Ministry of Food’s offer of an eight-year contra: 
Starting in 1953. Britain was prepared to give a guaranteed 
price for 640,000 tons of sugar a year from the West Indies 
at prices to be determined in relation to costs of production 
In addition, this country offered to find an outlet for 
additional exports of sugar from the West Indies up o 
maximum of 900,000 tons but without a guaranteed price 
The West Indies refused these offers and asked instexi 
for a guaranteed price for total exports of 725,000 ton;— 
some 85,000 tons more than the Ministry of Food yw, 
prepared to contemplate. 

The disagreement is the more sharp because both side: 
feel that fundamental issues are involved. | Until 1952 the 
West Indies enjoy a guaranteed price for their entire expo 
surplus (which this year will amount to 725,000 ton) 
Part of that surplus has been bought by Britain and resold 
to Canada. In future Britain would be prepared to act only 
as agent for such sales to third parties, and cannot admi 
to any responsibilities as principal beyond the sugar needed 
for British consumption. Direct bargains between the Wes 
Indies and Canada would in all probable eventualities involy: 
a severe reduction in price ; even with imperial prefer- 
ence for West Indies sugar in the Canadian market, Cub: 
could sell its export surplus at lower prices. 


The West Indies thus face the problem of costs. Their 
dependence on sugar creates most serious economic and 
social difficulties, and its costs of sugar-growing are to 
high. Mechanisation and more capital would help 
economically, but only at the grave social cost of unem- 
ployment. The most promising policy, therefore, is greater 
diversification of agriculture in the West Indies so as to 
reduce the dependence on sugar. This proposition does no 
find ready acceptance, for despite the relatively high cost o 
labour, sugar has been yielding a higher monetary return tha 
any other crop. 

For Britain to guarantee the price for sugar to be sold 
a third party (such as Canada) would create a most dangerous 
precedent. This country cannot act as underwriter for 
the entire export surpluses of colonial products, and take th: 
commercial risk on reselling the excess over its own requift 
ments. Canada has stated that in future it will buy in th 
cheapest market. At the moment Cuban sugar is deat 
than West Indian, but once sugar surpluses reappear—as the} 
are expected to do after 1952—Cuba will be a serious com 
petitor in the free market, since it enjoys the security 0 
selling half its crop in the hi protected American marke 
In order to limit any price cutting by Cuba, Britain has sug: 
gested that the international sugar agreement shoul! 
be revived. But Cuba would be likely to join only on co 
dition that it retained a share of the British market. 


On this occasion 


Shorter Note 

Coal output last week was 4,388,300 tons, 170,600 toh 
more than in the preceding week. The total output for 
first 19 weeks of the year is now 80,788,200 tons compat 
with 79,402,600 tons in the same period of 1949. During 
the week which ended on May 6th, there was a further 0 
fall of 500 in the number of men on the colliery books. Te 
beings their number down to 701,000, of whom 289,20 
are face workers. 
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COMPANY M EETINGS 
. . 


SPILLERS 


LIMITED 


REDUCED CONSUMPTION OF FLOUR 


INCREASED DEMAND 


FOR ANIMAL FOODS 


MR ARTHUR WHITTAKER’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
Spillers Limited will be held on June 9th at 
the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpoo! Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Arthur Whittaker, which has 
heen circulated with the report for the year 
ended January 31, 1950, and the accounts 
for the year ended January 31, 1949:— 

This year the accounts have been set out 
‘np a form which it is thought will commend 
aself to the stockholders as being more 
readily informative. The practice has been 
adopted of incorporating in the directors’ re- 
pert comments upon the more outstanding 
features in the accounts and matters affecting 
the operations of the company. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Profit from flour milling—our principal 
activity—remains virtually frozen at the pre- 
war level under the provisions of the Control 
Regulations notwithstanding the marked 
inflation and increase in output which has 
taken place since 1939. There can be no 
doubt that the return from flour milling is 
not only quite inadequate under current con- 
ditions but is completely out of line with that 
earned by any major manufacturing industry 
producing at the same level. It is fortunate 
from the standpoint of the company that 
most of our other activities are not subject 
to the same rather harsh treatment and are 
able to contribute to the overall results on 


@ basis more in keeping with norma! trading 
ventures. 


The inability to furnish stockholders with 
up-to-date accounts is naturally a matter of 
regret to the board and I recognise that you 
would doubtless like some forecast concern- 
ing the probable outcome of the year ended 
January 31, 1950.. This you will readily 
appreciate is difficult since the major part of 
the results is dependent upon the adjustment 
of control accounts down to the end of 
August, 1950. But subject to the necessary 
reservations and in light of the information 
él present available to me I do not expect 
the profit for the year ended January 31, 
1950, to be less than that for the year now 
before you, 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


_ You will have observed the reference in 
the directors’ report to the falling off in the 
consumption of flour during 1949. There 
may be a number of factors responsible for 
this but I believe the principal to be the more 
varied diet now available and I am inclined 
to regard the decrease in consumption per 
Capita as more or less permanent. Con- 
‘umpuon of flour still remains at a higher 
Jevel than before the war, even allowing for 
ie increase in population which has taken 
Place. Our own output while showing a 
Cecrease below the record level attained in 
1948-9 is still substantially above that of the 
prewar years, 

The materially increased business in 
animal foods is gratifying and it has given 
us much satisfaction to be able, as a result 
of the greater availability of raw materials, 
tc meet the demand of our customers for 
these products. Arrangements are in hand 
to increase manufacturing capacity within the 
limits of the regulations governing these 
matters. I should, however, like to say that 
the intermittent supply of certain raw 





materials (over which we have no control) 
militates against efficient planning of large- 
scale production. 


CAPITAL PROGRAMME 


It has long been our policy to keep our 
capital equipment abreast of the latest 
developments in this country and elsewhere 
and to try to secure the maximum efficiency 
in production methods. This was circum- 
scribed by the conditions ruling during the 
war and the immediate postwar years and 
in particular by the loss of a proportion of 
our manufacturing capacity which it is only 
now possible to begin to replace. I am sure 
that stockholders will welcome the news that 
this work is now well under way in most 
cases and planning is far advanced in others. 
It is not out of place to add that so far as 
construction of flour milling capacity is con- 
cerned this would not be an economic pro- 
position judged only in the light of current 
conditions of high capital costs and restricted 
earning power. But we are satisfied that it 
is the right course to adopt if the company’s 
position in the industry and its service to 
the public is to be maintained. We have 
also been influenced by the recovery of part 
of the cost under War Damage Claims and 
the belief that ultimately it ought to be pos- 
sible to obtain a return from the production 
of flour commensurate with the capital and 
risk involved and the service rendered. 


We are also continuing the policy of extend- 
ing the company’s operations throughout the 
field of human and animal foods in this 
country. 


DEVELOPMENT IN RHODESIA 


Considerable development has taken place 
and is continuing in the business of our 
associated company and its allied concerns 
in Rhodesia. The original mills and animal 
foods factories at Bulawayo and Salisbury 
have been extended and modernised and new 
mills and factories have been constructed or 
acquired in the other principal centres in 
Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia. 
Two members of the board, Sir Archibald 
Forbes and Mr W. D. Vernon, visited Rho- 
desia and the Union of South Africa last 
year in order to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions obtaining there. 


All these projects at home and abroad 
naturally entail considerable capital outlay 
but it is our view that this is in the best 
interests of the stockholders as likely to 
maintain and expand the company’s business 
and earning capacity. The conservative 
policy followed in the past will we believe 
enable us to finance the immediate pro- 
gramme from the existing resources of the 
company. 


Reference has been made to the greater re- 
quirements in the way of working capital 
which would arise if current Government 
subsidies were withdrawn. The importance 
of this will be evident from the fact that if 
the price of flour were based upon the current 
world price of wheat the selling price would 
be nearly doubled. I do not know what the 
future trend of wheat prices may be or what 
policy the Government may pursue in regard 
to food subsidies but this is clearly a matter 
to be borne prominently in mind in deter- 
mining the financial policy of the company. 


Last year I made a reference to the possi- 
bility of bringing the issued capital of the 
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company more into line with that employed 
in the business. This appears to be a desir- 
able course and it is the board’s intention to 
endeavour to prepare an equitable scheme 
for the capitalisation of some portion of the 
reserves and submit this to the stockholders 
at the first convenient opportunity when 
existing regulations permit. 


SUPERANNUATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The proposals in this respect have been 
set out fully in the directors’ report. So far 
as the staff arrangements are concerned I 
warmly commend these to the stockholders. 
We are fortunate in having an outstandingly 
loyal and efficient staff and I am sure you 
would wish that their retirement benefits 
should be placed on a satisfactory basis and 
in keeping with the best industrial practice. 
The large special contribution to the super- 
annuation fund may be fairly regarded as the 
funding of the ex gratia supplements which 
the company has been making for some con- 
siderable time. 


The proposals relating to directors are 
designed to bring the existing provisions 
more into line with to-day’s conditions and 
the amended benefits for the staff. It is the 
fact that working within the basis set up in 
1934 imposes a degree of rigidity not usually 
present in such matters and it may be that 
when proposals for modernising the articles 
of association are submitted to the stock- 
holders at a future date it will be considered 
advisable to make some further amendment 
in this respect. But we have thought it 
reasonable to ask the stockholders to consider 
the present proposals at this time after con- 
sulting the eminent professional firms who 
were responsible for the original recommen- 
dations. The issuing of proxies in this 
connection has only been done to conform 
with Stock Exchange requirements, 


PERSONNEL 


It was a matter of great regret to his col- 
leagues when Sir Norman Vernon gave up 
office after a long association with the com- 
pany in the course of which he had occupied 
most of the highest offices in the associations 
and other bodies connected with the milling 
industry. I am sure that our feelings will 
be shared by his many friends among the 
stockholders and throughout the industry. 

I should also like to record our deep regret 
at the death of Mr Harold G. Brown, the 
former senior partner of Messrs. Linklaters 
& Paines, whose counsel was of such out- 
standing benefit to the company over many 
years. 


This will be the last occasion on which 
Mr Lloyd Tanner will be present at a general 
meeting in his capacity of secretary of the 
company from which office he will retire next 
January after 47 years in the company’s ser- 
vice including 34 years as secretary. Few 
companies can have enjoyed our good fortune 
in having a secretary of such unique ability, 
distinguished personality and devotion to 
duty. We have been proud of the distinc- 
tions which he has earned among the 
members of his own profession and in other 
fields. I know that I speak not only for my 
colleagues on the board but for the stock- 
holders and the entire staff of the company 
in wishing him many happy years of leisure 
when he retires. 


Mr Lloyd Tanner will be succeeded as 
secretary by Mr Cyril Harvey who has acted 
as assistant secretary for 18 years. Mr Harvey 
is well qualified for this important post and 
we have every confidence in his ability to 
maintain it at the high standard set by his 
predecessor. 


Finally on your behalf I express to alj 
concerned in the management and operation 
of the mills, factories and offices of the 
group our grateful appreciation of the manner 
in which they continue to discharge their 
various duties. 
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PHCENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


ALL SECTIONS CONTRIBUTE TO SATISFACTORY RESULT 


MR. WILLIAM SHEARER’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Phcenix 
Assurance Company Limited will be held on 
June 7th at the head office, Phoenix House, 
King William Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr William Shearer 
on the directors’ report and statement of 
accounts for the year 1949:— 


We have had a good year, with premiums 
in the fire, accident and marine departments 
amounting almost to £20 million and aggre- 
gate net profits constituting a record, All 
sections of our business at home and overseas 
have made their contribution to that satis- 
factory result. 


During October and November, 1949, 
accompanied by the general manager I spent 
three or four weeks in the United States and, 
under the able guidance of Mr J. M. Haines, 
our chief executive officer in that great 
country, was enabled to understand at closer 
range and appreciate more fully the wide 
ramifications of our activities there and the 
strength of the organisation he leads with 
such conspicuous success. There were many 
opportunities of meeting officials and agents. 
At our headquarters in Toronto and in 
Montreal—where we found Mr R. M. Sketch 
doing first-class work for us as Canadian 
manager—we had the pleasure of meeting our 
Canadian chairman, Mr Gordon F. Perry, 
and his colleagues. At every point in this 
busy tour there was ample evidence of the 
high prestige and good name which the 
“Phoenix” Group continues to carry in the 
North American Continent. 


Since our last annual general meeting, Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley, V.C., D.L., A.C.A., 
has become a director of the “ Phoenix.” 


“ MUTUALISATION ” 


The year 1949, the 168th of the company’s 
existence, found us occupied with two special 
questions. One of these was before us a year 
ago and at our annual meeting I stated your 
board’s attitude to the Socialists’ proposals 
to nationalise industrial life assurance. Your 
company associated itself closely and actively 
with the British Insurance Association in 
opposition to these proposals, The fact that 
in December last the authors of the 
nationalisation scheme suddenly changed 
direction and found arguments for 
“mutualisation” did not and has not 
weakened our determination to resist any 
proposal that a form of State insurance or 
State-controlled insurance can be helpful to 
our national economy or advantageous to the 
policyholders or to the staffs. Benefits will 
not be increased, costs will certainly not be 
reduced, mor can overseas earnings be 
enhanced by any such alteration. I continue 
to be surprised that so little credit is given 
at Government level to the achievements of 
British insurance and to the contribution it 
is making to the recovery of our country. 


DEVALUATION 


The other special development was the 
decision taken by H.M. Government to de- 
value the pound sterling. This became 
effective in relation to the U.S. dollar on 
September 18, 1949, when the pound was 
reduced in U.S. dollar value from 4.03 to 
2.80. Canada followed by a reduction to 3.08 
and many other countries in which we operate 
ynade consequential adjustments. The com- 
plexities of handling this exchange operation 


and the work resulting therefrom have been 
considerable, and the amounts involved as 
affecting our published accounts are substan- 
tial. We have dealt with the devaluation as 
at October 1, 1949, thus in effect using 
throughout the year the rates of exchange 
current at the time. The various items of 
the revenue accounts therefore contain over- 
seas figures for the first three-quarters of the 
year converted at the old rates and for the 
fourth quarter converted at the new rates. 
Further, in order to meet, in terms of sterling, 
the increased cost of our liabilities existing 
at October 1, 1949, we have made transfers 
from free reserves to the revenue accounts 
sufficient to cover the additional amounts re- 
quired for unexpired risks, outstanding claims 
and so on. 


The substantial exchange adjustments that 
became necessary have been provided 
through the contingencies reserve and towards 
the total required we have made transfers 
thereto from inner reserves and from profit 
and loss account. Although it was essential 
to adjust revenue transactions, the directors 
have maintained the same attitude with 
regard to investments as that adopted in the 
past. Thus the sterling equivalents of our 
investments in the U.S. and Canada still 
remain on our books at their previous values. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Turning to the fire department, our 
premiums at £7,707,000 are the highest in 
the company’s history, and while the devalua- 
tion of the pound has been an important con- 
tributory factor to the increase of almost 
£1,400,000 over 1948, there has also been a 
real expansion in premiums in almost every 
field of operation. The profit of £591,000 
is the highest in our history. 7.7 per cent. has 
been earned after a substantial addition to the 
provision for unexpired risks, compared with 
5.6 per cent. for the previous year. 


The claims ratio of 43.7 per cent. is satis- 
factory. In the United Kingdom the loss to 
the community by fire wastage shows no 
signs of lessening. On the contrary, the 
estimated damage to propery during 1949 
reached the record figure of over £22 million, 
Commission and Dominion and foreign taxes 
have increased, but the overall expense ratio 
at 44.6 per cent. has satisfactorily fallen by 
1.1 per cent. during the year. The provision 
for unexpired risks calls for an additional 
£451,000 in 1949, and we carry forward a 
further £490,000, being that part of the de- 
valuation adjustment in respect of unexpired 
risks which relates to 1950, 


I may perhaps be permitted to mention 
that this year marks the centenary of the first 
reinsurance treaty entered into between the 
“Phoenix” and the “ Assurances Generales ” 
of Paris. We are now also reaching a period 
when a much greater number of our overseas 
friends can point to 75 or 100 years’ unbroken 
representation of the company. We value the 
loyalty and support, often in conditions of 
marked difficulty, of our old and respected 
representatives, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


In the Accident Department premiums 
amount to £9,669,000, an increase of 
£1,067,000 on the 1948 figures. Of the in- 
crease, £642,000 is due to our premiums for 
the last quarter of the year from dollar and 
other areas affected by devaluation being 
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brought in at the new rates of exc 
balance of £425,000 reflects hat The 
development of our business and gg 
ered over the Home, United States and 
eral Foreign Accounts. After the hig 
loss ratios of the immediate post-war ant 
am pleased to record a fall to 54. per SI 
from the 1948 ratio of 57.8 per cent 
Commission and expenses in 1949 together 
represent 36.9 per cent. of premiums, a ; 
duction of 0.5 per cent. on the 1948 tai 
Dominion and Oreign taxes are also lowe 
at 3.1 per cent., against 3.3 Per cent. Ther 
is a transfer of £377,000, or 3.9 per car 
of premiums to Profit and Loss Account, An 
exceptional item in this account, as in th: 
Fire, is the United States and Canadian dolla: 
exchange adjustment of £993,000 in respec 
of provision for unexpired risks as at October 
1, 1949. Of this item, £210,000 has been 
absorbed in the account for 1949, the balan:» 
of £783,000 being carried forward to 1950, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Life Department.—Although we did po 
quite attain the record of 1948, we wrote 3 
total of over £5,800,000 in net new assur- 
ances in this department. There has been 
a small reduction in the commission api 
expenses, partly due to the fall in the amounr 
of new business, which has had the effect of 
lowering the ratio of expenses to premium 
income from 15.39 per cent. to 13.85 per 
cent. The net rate of interest earned on the 
fund has increased slightly in the year and 
is now £3 Os. 11d. per cent. 


._At December 31st last, we completed th: 
Quinquennial Valuation of the “ Law Life” 
Fund. The surplus reported by our Actuary 
has been distributed in the terms of the trust 
deed and the proportion payable to the 
“Phenix” is £19,455. After transferring 
this and the balance of £20,000 remaining 
from the “ Phoenix ” 1945 valuation, the Life 
Funds of the company now stand at the 
impressive total of £26,196,000, an increase 
during the year of £1,293,000. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the Marine Department the premium 
income in 1949 of £2,185,000 was but litde 
less than in 1948 (£2,214,000). It seems that 
tendencies towards a lower premium income, 
owing to the reductions which have taken 
place in cargo rates and the effect on over- 
seas trade of ever-increasing import controls, 
have been offset by rising values and, during 
the last quarter the year there were also 
the effects of the devaluation of sterling. 


The claims paid in 1949 show a welcome 
reduction, but, as predicted, 1947 has not 
proved a particularly good year for marine 
underwriters. The cost of our operations 
abroad and the taxes we have had to pay 
have risen but, despite these slightly adverse 
factors, we can transfer £100,000 this yea 
to Profit and Loss Account and still maintain 
a Marine Fund of impressive strength. [a 
Marine business it is essential to see thi 
ample provision is made for future liabilities 
arising out of past transactions, and this pr 
caution has been exercised by closing ths 
account with a fund of £3,299,000, which » 
151 per cent. of our premium income. 
adjustments rendered necessary by devalui- 
tion have been included in the various ste 
comprising the account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the Profit and Loss Account, interes’ 
dividends and rents earned in 1949 net O00 
income-tax increased by £71,000 to £516, es 
Part of that increase comes from the 

uarter’s income in the United States © 

erica and Canada converted at the n<# 
exchange rate and the balance from a 
growth of our invested funds. As I . 
already stated, the transfers from the — : 
Accounts, aggregating £1,108,000, consut! 
a record for the company. 
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outgo side, there are only two items 
nee for Oecd comment, shareholders 
neing now well aware that the policy of our 
company is to provide fully for all taxation 
ability up to the close of the accounting 
year. 

Of these two new features, the first— 
Dominion and Foreign Taxes, £123,000— 
now brings into this account the proportion 
of these taxes that is not specifically related 
‘o underwriting operations. With regard to 
the second item—viz., the transfer of 
£850,000 to Contingencies Reserve—I must 
again refer to the note on the balance-sheet 
dealing with rates of exchange. This note 
explains that the. devaluation adjustments 
have been dealt with through Contingencies 
Reserve, which reserve was replenished by 
this transfer of £850,000 and by transfers 
from Inner Reserves. Bearing in mind the 
special “ service” that the Profit and Loss 
Account has given this year, the resulting 
palance carried forward to 1950 stands very 
satisfactorily at £1,150,000. 


BALANCE-SHEET 


As a matter of interest to shareholders, I 
would mention that at December 31, 1949, 
the excess of the market value of our invest- 
ments in all funds over the amounts appear- 
ing in the balance-sheet was no less than 
£10,365,000. Our total assets now stand at 
the record level of over £62 million. On the 
liabilities side, where changes are apparent, 
they are, in the main, the direct consequence 
of the increased business we have transacted 
coupled with the effect of exchange adjust- 
ments. The Contingencies Reserve now 
stands at just under £1,100,000. 


I desire to add an assurance of the satis- 
faction that all the directors share with me 
in the presentation of such satisfactory 
accounts. The world-wide growth of our 
premium income is ample evidence of the 
good name and high reputation of the 
“Pheenix”” and of the fact that we are mem- 
bers of a British institution of which we are 
all justly entitled to feel proud. British 
insurance is one of the real economic shock 
absorbers in a world that today is so much 
in need of stabilising influences and security, 
and our company, through its strength and 
enterprise and by its prestige built up over 
168 years, is playing its full part in contribut- 
ing to that high purpose. 





EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


ASSETS EXCEED £55,500,000 


The annual general meeting of the Eagle 
Star Insurance Company Limited will be 
held on Thursday, June 8th. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman and managing direc- 
tor, Sir Brian Mountain, Bt. 

In the life department the net new sums 
assured exceeded £40} million, over 
42,000,000 higher than 1948 and again con- 
sututing a record. 

he fire account again shows considerable 
€xpansion with profitable results both at 
home and overseas, A lighter loss ratio was 
experienced, the premium income exceeded 

42,000,000 and £202,000 is transferred to 
Profit and loss, 

The accident account (including personal 
accident and motor) discloses an increase in 
Premium income to nearly £4,500,000. 
Motor results again indicate rising claims 
Costs and increasing accident frequency, but 
£253,000 (5.6 per cent. of premiums under 
all classes) is transferred to profit and loss. 

¢ marine fund ter transferring 
£100,000 to profit and loss is £1,610,945 or 
over 124} per cent. of the increased premium 
income. 

Net interest at £399,873 exceeds the divi- 
ends by over £89,300. Shareholders’ 
Profits from all departments total £564,456. 








_ After allowing for taxation which is an 
increasing burden, the contribution to the 
staff pension fund and other outgo, the profit 
for the year is £511,778 compared with 
£407,543 in 1948. The dividends require 
£310,532 as last year, and the profit and loss 
carry forward is £1,403,693. 

Total assets now exceed £554 million and 
reserves and undistributed profits stand at 
over £5,000,000. 





THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general court of The London 
Assurance will be held in London on June 7th. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Governor, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year 1949 :— 

During the past year nearly every section 
of our operations has yielded good results. 
Our activities are spread far and wide. We 
are able to report good profits in every depart- 
ment. I would emphasise the great part that 
insurance plays in international relations, 
which is admirably described in Mr Bernard 
Drew’s book, which we have had published 
and sent to our friends. 

In the case of the Fire department there 
has been good progress and satisfactory 
results in all territories. A large part of our 
Fire revenue is written in the United States 
and Canada, and it will be readily appreciated 
that the figures relating to this business as 
expressed in sterling have been greatly 
enlarged by the change in the sterling-dollar 
rate. We have adhered to our normal 
practice of converting all revenue items at 
current rates, which means that, broadly 
speaking, we have calculated eight months 
of the revenue at the rates of exchange pre- 
vailing immediately prior to devaluation, and 
the remaining four months of the revenue 
at the new rates. 

Provision has also been made for the effects 
of devaluation, and the Fund now stands at 
£2,941,217, an increase of £1,163,000 over 
the figure brought in at the beginning of the 
year. The cost of changing from the 40 per 
cent. to the 50 per cent. basis, namely, 
£526,250, has been covered by a special 
transfer from the profit and loss account. 
Claims paid and outstanding at £2,257,783 
represent the unusually low percentage of 
42.9 per cent. of the premiums and com- 
mission, expenses and overseas taxation 
absorb a further 45.7 per cent., leaving an 
amount available for transfer to the profit 
and loss account of £338,323, or 6.4 per cent. 
of the premium income. 

In the case of the Marine department we 
have been faced with similar problems, and 
here again we have converted only the last 
four months’ figures at the new rates of 
exchange, the first eight months being taken 
at the old rates prevailing before devaluation. 
On this basis the premium income amounts 
to £2,626,112 and shows a small increase 
over the figure for the previous year. 

The results achieved during the past year 
have been good, and the transfer to the profit 
and loss account of £300,000 leaves the fund 
substantially stronger than at the beginning 
of the year. 

The Accident account shows a premium 
income for the year of £2,865,027, repre- 
senting an increase of £338,000 over the 
previous year. After making provision for 
unexpired risks on the normal basis of 40 
per cent. of the premiums, there is available 
for transfer to the consolidated profit and loss 
ac. unt a balance of £284,420 which is 
equivalent to 9.9 per cent. of the premium 
income. 

The Life department continues to make 
steady progress, and the premium income at 
£1,399,351 represents an increase of £151,000 
over the previous year. New business written 
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during the year also constituted a new record 
for the corporation with total sums assured 
amounting to £4,750,000. The Fund amounts 
to £15,266,765, which shows the very satis- 
factory increase of £748,000 as compared with 
1948. 

In the balance sheet all the indemnity and 
other liabilities have been provided for at 
current rates of exchange. American invest- 
ments are still shown at the sterling cost price 
established in our books at the time of 
purchase. The net profit for the year amounts 
to £455,821. . The dividends remain un- 
changed. 


THE MIDLAND 
EMPLOYERS’ MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE 


LIFE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
DEVELOP 


LOW COSTS OF MANAGEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The Midland Employers’ Mutual Assurance, 
Limited, was held on May 16th in Birming- 
ham, Lt.-Col. J. Beaumont Neilson, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., C.A. (the chairman), presiding, and 
in his review for 1949 reported increased 
business in the life, fire, accident and general 
accident departments. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT EXPANSION 


In the third year of the operations of this 
department, 1,002 policies were issued for 
sums assured totalling £1,429,313, of which 
amount £322,962 was reassured. Considera- 
tions for annuities granted amounted to 
£125,306. At the close of the year the life 
and annuity fund amounted to £337,490. 
These figures, which are in excess of those 
for 1948, are highly satisfactory and again 
reflect the support which has been received 
in this department, not only from our old 
connections, but from those engaged in the 
production of life assurance who are able to 
appreciate the services of a modern and up- 
to-date organisation. As in the two previous 
years, a substantial number of staff pensions 
schemes were completed, and the indications 
are that further expansion in this department 
is assured in the years to come. 


INCREASE IN FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums amount to £65,320, 
which show an increase of £18,396 over the 
figure for 1948. Claims, including contribu- 
tions to fire brigades, amounted to £16,191, 
being 24.8 per cent. of premiums, 


The surplus after increasing the reserve 
for unexpired risk by £8,278, amounts to 
£14,546, the corresponding figure for 1948 
being £12,404. This surplus has again been 
left in the fund as additional reserve. It is 
pleasing to note that a large proportion of 
our original policyholders and shareholders 
have either placed their fire insurances with 
the company or have otherwise arranged for 
the “ Midland Employers’” to be placed on 
their schedules. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT 


The premium income of this department, 
which is comprised solely of personal acci- 
dent and personal accident and sickness in- 
surance, amounts to £52,809, an increase of 
£9,505. The company has many attractive 
forms of personal accident assurance the 
benefits of which have an increasing appeal, 
and the group personal accident schemes, 
which are available for employers of labour, 
provide a long-felt want in augmenting the 
benefits payable to injured workpeople under 
the National Insurance scheme. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY DEPARTMENT 


During the year under review the number 
of employers’ liability claims reported and 
the damages awarded in connection there- 
with, have again shown a substantial increase. 
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These increases are in accordance with my 
previous forecasts and confirm the opinion 
which I have expressed on many occasions, 
that the rates at present in operation for this 
particular class of insurance are inadequate, 
and it will undoubtedly be necessary for all 
insurers to make a substantial increase in 
their rates of premium if the business is to 
be conducted with a reasonable margin of 
profit. 


I am pleased to report that during the year 
under review there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of insured in this 
department and employers of labour, irrespec- 
tive of the size of their risk, are realising that 
the “ Midland Employers’” policies include 
many attractive features unobtainable else- 
where, including a special mutual bonus 
scheme, 


GENERAL ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The motor de ent has again proved 
profitable, notwithstanding the high cost of 
repairs and the increasing damages awarded, 
although these factors necessitate the utmost 
care in the selection and underwriting of risks 


in this department. 
LOW MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


Increased work involved in the develop- 
ment of the new departments has necessi- 
tated the employment of additional staff. The 
overall expense ratio is 18.2 per cent. of the 
premium income, and it will be found that 
this figure compares very favourably with 
companies underwriting similar classes of 
business, 


With the looked-for increase in premium 
income during the current year, it is hoped 
that this expense ratio will be further reduced. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


There remains £151,869 as net surplus for 
the year, which, together with £97,395 
brought forward from last account, makes a 
total of £249,264. 


£50,000 has been transferred to the reserve 
fund, making this fund £650,000, and 
£100,000 has been transferred to the invest- 
ment reserve. 


It is proposed to pay the usual maximum 
dividend of 10 per cent. free of income tax. 
A balance on the profit and loss account of 
£68,860 will be carried forward to the next 
account. 


Assets of the company amount to 
£7,836,651. Free reserves and surplus avail- 
able again show an increased ratio over and 
above the usual adequate insurance funds. 

The report was adopted. 


AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
Limited, was held in London on May 17th. 
_ Mr E. J. Bunbury, M.C., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: Three 
noteworthy features of our business during 
our financial year ended March 31, 1950, 
were the progressive increase in the amount 
of mortgage loans completed; within that 
total, a sharp rise in the amount of loans 


higher rate at which our new issue of deben- 

n $ 
amounting to £1,364,995 had been sanc- 
with £896,962 at the end of the previous year. 


made for improvements and the adjustment 
of our lending rate of interest to meet the 
tures had to be made. 

New loans of £3,521,505 were leted 
during the year compared with £2,746,086 
in the previous year. In addition loan 
tioned by the board and were in course of 
completion at the end of the year, compared 
Applications for new loans show no signs of 
falling off, and therefore it is likely that we 


shall again be in the market towards the end 
of 1950 with a further issue of our debentures 
to the public. : 

A noteable and welcome feature is the 
sharp increase in the amount of loans specifi- 
cally taken for improvements to existing and 
erection of new farmhouses, cottages and 
farm buildings, and for the modernisation of 
fixed equipment generally. During 1949 long- 
term money rates moved upwards, and it 
became necessary to raise our lending rate of 
interest for all new loans from 3} per cent. 
to 4 per cent. Our borrowers, however, still 
retain the advantage of our fixed rate of 
interest on long-term loans up to sixty years. 

The report was adopted. 


EAST GEDULD MINES, 
LIMITED 


MARKED INCREASE IN PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of East Geduld 
Mines, Limited, was held at Johannesburg 
on May 2nd. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, said:—Partly as a result of an 
improvement in yield, but mainly owing to 
the increase in the price received for gold in 
the latter part of the year, there was a marked 
increase in the working profit, enabling the 
dividends distributed to be increased by 2s. 6d. 
per share. 

He stated that the ore milled at 1,754,000 
tons was 23,000 tons lower than in 1948 but 
the yield improved by 0.17 dwt. to 5.99 dwt., 
so that the gold output at 525,269 ounces 
fine was 7,967 ounces higher than in 
previous year. Working revenue at {5,161,670 
was 8s. 6d. per ton milled higher but working 
costs at {1,802,779 increased by Is. Id. per 
ton milled. The working profit at £3,358,891 
rose by 7s. 5d. per ton. 

Included in the working revenue was the 
sum of £49,482, being the additional revenue 
accruing from sales of gold at enhanced prices 
for industrial and artistic purposes. 


PROFIT EXCEEDS £3,390,000 


Dividend income from the company’s 
holdings in the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, and the balance of sundry revenue 
over sundry expenditure brought the total 
profit for the year to £3,391,670. Provision 
for taxation increased by £296,120 to 
£1,611,353 and there remained a net profit 
of £1,774,356, which was £310,033 higher 
than in 1948. From this profit, dividends 
totalling £1,485,000, or 16s. 6d. per share, 
were declared and after providing £191,595 
for capital expenditure and setting aside 
£83,758 for the outstanding liabilities under 
silicosis compensation, £37,635 for the special 
contribution to Witwatersrand Gold 
Mines Employees Provident Fund and as 
explained in directors’ report £186,605 for 
trade investments, the forward was 
reduced by £210,237 to 441,765 

Based on the new price of gold, the ore 
reserve, recalculated as.at December 31, 1949, 
was 12,500,000 tons or 700,000 tons higher 
than in 1948. The grade at 5.4 dwt. was un- 
altered, but the estimated stoping width at 
= inches was an less. Development 
ootage on main uring the totalled 
16,699 feet of which 11,785 feet ee: 
and, based on the new price of gold, 6,795 feet, 
or 58 per cent., proved payable with an average 
value of 9.1 dwt. over 27 inches. In addition, 
a total of 2,453 feet of development and 2,266 
feet of station cutting was accomplished in the 
crosscut from No. 1 shaft which was being 
Po ee portion of the mine, to 

site s i 
which would ieee ake anne ro 
the main reef from the bottom of the 
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and native were also in 

The ore ‘milled during the: fies . 
1950 amounted to 438,000 tons and the Work 
ing profit was £1,147,781. Development we; 


arter of 


6,410 feet, of which 3,160 
— = 1,810 feet or 57 per = = 
payable with an ave I 
over 25 inches. eS ee 

The chairman stated tha 
ee at an ext 
meeting held in April, 1950, the existi 
re a ma ; company, — 

in shares had be 
into stock transferable in amon"! 


t in terms of 
raordinary gener,| 


amounts 
multiples of 4s. Od. Quotations for = 
stock units commenced on the Johannesburg 


exchange on the morning of th 

a 3rd Ma ; aca 
motion for the adoption of th 

and accounts was carried unanimously « rn 

the retiring directors, namely, Mr P. M. 

Anderson and Mr J. S. Walker, were Ie 

elected. 





GROOTVLEI 
PROPRIETARY MINES, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRICE OF GOLD 
MR P. M. ANDERSON’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of The Groot. 
vlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, was held x 
Johannesburg on May 2nd. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of th 
company, said: As a result of the devaluation 
of the South African pound on September 
19, 1949, simultaneously with the devaluation 
of the pound sterling, the price received for 
gold was increased, with effect from thi 
—_ from 172s. 6d. to 248s. 3d. per ounce 


eC. 

This increase in the price of gold resulted 
in a reduction of the pay limit and permitted 
the profitable mining of reef material which 
was previously unpay. Compared with the 
results in 1948 there is, therefore, a reductioi 
in the average yield of ore milled and of th: 
grade of ore reserves, coupled with an increase 
in payable development footage and a sub- 
Stantial increase in ore reserve tonnage. 


INCREASED TONNAGE MILLED 


He stated that almost all of the work con- 
nected with the reduction works extensions 
had been completed during the year and ths, 
combined “9 an improved native labour 
supply had made possible an increase i 
tonnage milled from 1,960,000 tons ir 198 
to a new record of 2,061,000 tons i: 1%). 
The yield had been reduced from 5.15 owt 
to 5.0 dwt. per ton. 

Working revenue at {5,070,329 had @- 
creased by £723,887, while working costs « 
22s. 8d. per ton had risen 3d. per ton, a 
sorbing £2,333,600. Working profit had 
increased by £591,287, or 4s. 7d. per 
milled to £2,736,729. Included in the working 
revenue was the sum of £42,236 accruims 
from sales of gold at enhanced prices for 
industrial and artistic purposes. 


GROWTH OF COSTS 
While the company had benefited con 
siderably from devaluation and the inc 
milling rate, taxation, which increased 'Y 
£306,796 to £1,228,441 had absorbed ov 
half the increase in working profit. The ne 
profit increased by £273,939 to £1,484,20 
and the amount available for disposal <e 
£1,950,189,, which had been dealt with 
: £188,726 on capital expend! 
£45,638 for outstanding liability for silicss 
ion, £48,625 for the company: 
i the industry’s special cont 
a a the Witwatersrand Gold Bee 
Employees Provident Fund, and di 
naan Is. 114d., an increase of 25d. = 
i absorbed 


unit £1,120,050, lea 
£520,526 to be carried forward. 
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ing devaluation, increased basic wage 
xs Mand ther benefits were introduced for 
Furopean employees throughout the industry 
and native wages were also increased. 

There had been a marked improvement in 
the native labour supply during the year, but, 
despite an increase in the number of Euro- 
peans employed, this supply was still in- 
sufficient. 


DEVELOPMENT FOOTAGE 


Development footage at 51,846 feet had 
increased by 4,493 feet over 1948; 35,810 
feet were sampled, and, based on the new gold 
price, 63 per cent. was payable averaging 
251 inch-dwt. 

The recalculated ore reserve increased by 
2.700,000 tons to 14,000,000 tons, averaging 
47 dwt. over an estimated stoping width of 
46 inches. The value was 0.5 dwt. less and 
the estimated stoping width one inch lower 
than nm 1948. 

Preliminary work had been started on a 
new haulage from No. 3 shaft, to contact 
with and extend the existing 45 haulage layout 
from No. 4 shaft. When completed this 
would expedite the transport of men, materials 
and rock in tne areas norton and east of No. 3 
shaft and between Nos. 3 and 6 shafts. 


The chairman stated tnat construction work 
on the reduction plant extensions had been 
completed since the year-end and full-scale 
production should soon be reached. 

During the first quarter of 1950 the ore 
milled was 540,000 tons and the working 
profit £923,170. Development work totalled 
13,386 feet and 9,935 feet were sampled, of 
which 5,355 feet, or 54 per cent., were payable, 
with an average value of 9.6 dwt. over 21 
inches, 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Mr J. H. Crosby and 
Mr H. S. H. Donald, were re-elected. 


LANADRON RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Lanadron 
Rubber Estates, Limited, will be held on 
June 7, 1950, in London. 

In his address which was circulated with 
the report and accounts the chairman, Sir Eric 
Macfadyen, described the year as one of 
progress. The output of rubber rose from 
5,048,290 Ib. to 5,413,820 Ib., and realised 
£37,875 more, against which cost of pro- 
duction was higher by £14,470. The net 
profit for the year before taxation amounted 
to £77,374 (£54,547). Of this £38,839, or 
slightly more tnan half, was absorbed by 
taxation in the United Kingdom and Malaya. 

After replenishing the rehabilitation reserve 
by £5,320 and the devel: t and replace- 
ment reserve by £15,356 we are left with 
enough to pay a 5 per cent. (4 per cent.) 
dividend and carry forward £14,631 as com- 
pared with £12,816 brought in. A further 
145 acres of new planting and 45 acres 
of replanting were undertaken. New and 
replantings of 800 acres are in hand for 1950, 
of which 400 acres will be planted with oil 
palms. 42 per cent. of the total planted area 
(11,065 acres) is budgrafted or clonal seed 
Tubber. In spite of the many difficulties 
all field operations have been conducted 
methodically and economically. 

Staffs and workers have carried out their 


face of hazards and uncertainties. On the 
situation in Malaya Sir Eric Macfadyen said : 
t must be made clear to the people of Malaya 
— oe Sar enna | tne main- 

1 xd government in aya as a 
Point of honour with them and a British 


commitment to i 
: a be made good with all our 


GEDULD PROPRIETARY 
MINES, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The annual general meeting of Geduld 
Proprietary Mines, Ltd., was held at Johannes- 
burg on May 2nd. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, said :—As a result of an increase 
in income from investments and an enhanced 
price of gold due to devaluation the net profit 
was higher and permitted an increase of 
ls. 3d. per share in dividends distributed. 

The chairman stated that the increase in 
the price of gold had resulted in a reduction 
of the pay limit and permitted the profitable 
milling of reef material which was previously 
unpayable. Compared with the results in 
1948 there was, therefore, a reduction in the 
average yield of ore milled and of the grade 
of ore reserves, coupled with an increase in 
payable development footage and in ore 
reserve tonnage. 


HIGHER WORKING REVENUE 


The ore milled was 1,257,500 tons, and the 
average grade 3.58 dwt., being 0.17 dwt. lower 
than in 1948. Working revenue was £156,245 
higher at £2,203,481. Working costs totalled 

1,563,919, leaving a working profit of 

639,562, which was £52,047 more than in 
1948. Included in the working revenue was 
the sum of £20,024 accruing from sales of gold 
at enhanced prices for industrial and artistic 
purposes. 

Dividend income from the company’s 
holdings in East Geduld Mines, Limited, and 
the Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited, 
had increased by £87,036 to £583,054. 

After providing £239,039 for taxation there 
remained a net profit of £968,735, which was 
£113,031 higher than im 1948. Dividends 
totalling 11s, 9d. per share were declared and 
absorbed £858,253, and, after providing for 
the other items detailed in the appropriation 
account, including £120,536 for capital ex- 
penditure, the carry forward was reduced 
from £418,738 to £343,666. 


DEVELOPMENT FOOTAGE 


Development footage driven on Black Reef 
during the year totalled 13,712 feet, and of 
8,910 feet yy 34 per cent, was payable, 
averaging 4.6 . over 60 inches. 

The ore reserve recalculated as at December 
31, 1949, increased by 500,000 tons to 
4,600,000 tons. The value at 3.40 dwt. was 
0.55 dwt. lower, but the estimated stoping 
width was unchanged at 51 inches. 

Following devaluation, increased basic wage 
rates and other benefits were introduced for 
European employees throughout the industry, 
and it was also possible to follow the service 
increment granted to native employees in 1948 
by a further increase in native wages. 

The chairman stated that to ease its housing 
position the company had agreed to purchase 
from the Modderfontein Deep Levels, Limited 
(in liquidation), residential quarters at the 
latter company’s mine, and to purchase _ 
proximately 153 acres freehold on which the 
buildings are situated from the New Modder- 
fontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, at 
£150 per acre. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


ing the first quarter of 1950, the ore 
milled was 313,000 tons and the working 
profit was £202,649. Development work 
totalled 3,577 feet on Black Reef, 2,185 feet 
being sampled, of which 255 feet, or 12 per 
cent., was payable, averaging 5.5 dwt. over 
52 inches. A feature of the quarter had been 
the increased number of natives offering them- 
selves for employment. 

The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously and 
the retiring directors, Mr M. W. Richards 
and Mr J. S. Walker, were re-elected. 
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VAN DYK CONSOLIDATED 
MINES, LIMITED 


INCREASED WORKING REVENUE 


The annual general meeting of Van Dyk 
Consolidated Mines, Limited, was held at 
Johannesburg on May 3rd. 

Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, said: The tonnage milled in 1949 
at 1,199,000 tons was 4,000 tons less than in 
1948 and the yield at 3.46 dwt. was 0.15 dwt. 
lower. The decrease in the yield was due to 
the grade of ore mined from reserves during 
the last quarter of the year being reduced to 
the new and lower average grade of these 
reserves in conformity with the lower pay 
limit brought about by the devaluation of the 
South African pound. The working revenue 
for the year amounted to £2,011,433 or 
33s. 7d. per ton, which is 2s. 4d. per ton 
more than the previous year, and the rt 
profit was £309,869, an increase of £153,39 
over the previous year. 

The chairman stated that included in the 
working revenue was the sum of £18,143 
from sales of gold at enhanced prices for 
industrial and artistic purposes. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 


Tne net profit for the year was £279,989. 
Including £43,087 brought forward from the 
previous year and {£41,000 transferred from 
Renewals, Development and other provisions, 
£364,076 was available for disposal. 

Capital expenditure, most of which was in 
connection with No. 5. shaft, absorbed 
£288,743 and after providing for the other 
items detailed in the appropriation account, 
the carry forward was reduced by £40,445 
to £2,642. 

Following devaluation, increased basic 
wage rates and other benefits were introduced 
for European employees throughout the 
industry and native wages were also increased. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The policy of confining development to 
selected areas had been continued. During 
the year 30,416 feet were driven on Main 
Reef, which was 4,455 feet less than in 1948, 
and of the 22,300 feet sampled, based on the 
new price of gold, 5,035 feet, or 23 per cent. 
were payable, averaging 223 inch-dwt. The 
ore reserve, as recalculated at the end of the 
year, was 2,000,000 tons, which was 400,000 
tons more than in the previous year. The 
estimated stoping width remained unaltered 
at 40 inches, but the grade at 3.6 dwt. was 
0.6 dwt. less. 

No. 5 sub-vertical shaft was sunk 2,208 feet 
during the year and 1,358 feet of station work 
was accomplished. The shaft intersected the 
main reef leader on the 48th level horizon at 
a depth of 7,523 feet below surface on 
December 4, 1949. As announced in the Press 
at the time, the reef assayed low values, 
Sinking of the shaft was completed to its 
final depth of 8,139 feet below surface on 
April 9, 1950. The shaft was now being 
equipped preparatory to exploring the deep 
levels of the mine. It was not expected that 
active development from the shaft would be 
possible much before the end of this year. 

Although the operation of sinking this two- 
stage shaft had been completed, as substantial 
expenditure remained to be incurred in 
equipping the shaft and in carrying out a 
comprehensive development programme in a 
large virgin area, the resumption of dividend 
payments was not yet in sight. 


CURRENT YEAR’S FIGURES 


The ore milled during the first quarter of 
1950 amounted to 298,000 tons and the 
working profit was £85,391. Development 
footage on the main reef was 9,468 feet and 
of 5,520 feet erg 1,210 feet, or & 8 per 
cent. was payable, giving an assay v of 
6.1 dwt. over 17 aden” 
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The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and accounts was carried unanimously, and 
the retiring directors, Mr B. Elkin and 
Mr W. M. Frames, were re-elected. 


MARIEVALE 
CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
LIMITED 


RECORD TONNAGF, MILLED 


The annual general meeting of Marievale 
‘ Consolidated Mines, Limited, was held at 
Johannesburg on May 3rd. 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of the 
company, said :—The tonnage of ore milled 
for the year, which was a record at 675,000 
tons, exceeded the 1948 figure by 63,000 tons 
and the working revenue rose by £326,471 
to £1,899,216. This was made possible by 
the addition of a rod mill to the reduction 
plant and an improvement in the native labour 
supply, as well as the increase in the price of 
aa On the other hand working costs per 
ton showed some increase, despite the increased 
tonnage milled, owing to the rising cost of 
labour and stores. The net result was an 
increase in the working profit of £200,556 
to £659,037. 


The chairman stated that included in the 
working revenue was the sum of £17,161, 
being the additional revenue from sales of gold 
at enhanced prices for industrial and artistic 
purposes. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


As the company’s pre-production capital 
expenditure had been fully amortised by the 
end of 1948, taxation had increased from £9 
to £218,643, so that the net profit at £420,760 
was a little below that of last year. Including 
£392,325 brought forward from the previous 
year, the sum of £813,085 remained to be 
dealt with and was allocated as follows :— 
£102,055 appropriated for capital expenditure, 
£7,624 set aside for the company’s proportion 
of outstanding liabilities in respect of silicosis 
compensation, £24,025 provided for a special 
contribution to the Witwatersrand Gold Mines 
employees’ provident fund and, as explained 
in the directors’ report, £12,972 was appro- 
priated for trade investments. Two dividends 
totalling 1s. 3d. per share, or an increase of 
4d., absorbed £281,250, leaving £385,159 to 
be carried forward. Following devaluation, 
increased basic wage rates and other benefits 
were introduced for European employees 
throughout the industry and native wages 
were also increased. 


Development footage totalled 28,881 feet, 
of which 18,378 feet were on the main reef 
horizon and 10,503 on the Kimberley Reef 
horizon. Of the Main Reef footage, 9,545 
feet were on reef and sampled and, based on 
the new price of gold, 5,550 feet, or 58 per cent. 
was payable, averaging 278 inch-dwt. Of the 
5,055 feet sampled on Kimberley Reef, 590 
feet, or 12 per cent., was payable, averaging 
163 inch-dwt. 


ORE RESERVE 


The ore reserve, recalculated as at December 
3ist last, and based on the new price of gold, 
increased by 300,000 tons to 2,800,000, 
averaging 5.8 dwt. over an estimated stoping 
width of 44 inches. The value was 0.2 dwt. 
lower and the estimated stoping width one inch 
more than in 1948. Included in the ore 
reserve to e for the first time was 51,000 
tons from the Kimberley Reef horizon, 
averaging 4.2 dwt. over an estimated stoping 
width of 43 inches. 

The surface drilling programme in the 
northern section of the property was com- 
pleted with the drilling of one borehole 
which intersected Kimberley Reef at a depth 
of 2,035 feet, the core assaying 21.5 dwt. over 


a true width of 16 inches, equivalent to 344 
inch-dwt. A deflection assayed 49 dwt. over 
a true width of 4 inches, equivalent to 196 
inch-dwt. 

The ore milled during the first quarter of 
1950 amounted to 181,000 tons and the 
working profit was £238,547. During the 
period 5,186 feet were driven on Main Reef, 
of which 2,310 feet were sampled and 885 ee 
or 38 per cent., were payable, ene 
dwt. over 19 inches. 3,190 feet were driven 
on the Kimberley Reef horizon, mainly in the 
No. 1 shaft area, of which 2,590 feet were on 
reef and sampled, disclosing 955 feet, or 37 
per cent., payable, averaging 15.4 dwt. over 
19 inches. 


The motion for the adoption of the report 
and accounts was carried unanimously, and 
the retiring directors, Mr M. W. Richards, 
Mr G. V. R. Richdale and Mr T. P. Stratten 
wer re-elected. 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
LIMITED 


OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 
MAJOR-GENERAL SIR E. L. SPEARS’ 
REPORT 


The fifty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Ashanti Goldfields Limited was held in 
London on May 12. Major-General Sir 
Edward L. Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., the 
chairman, presiding said that £100,000 from 
the profits of the year had been put to general 
reserve, balances of cash in hand were in- 
creased by £76,002, bullion in transit had 
increased by £57,378. Profits had risen 
from £505,867 to £667,632. An interim 
dividend of 15 per cent. was paid in October, 
1949. A final dividend of 25 per cent. now 
made 40 per cent. for the year. 

Tonnage treated was the highest since 1941. 
The monthly rate of production had increased 
to 18,000 tons yielding 15,500 ounces. Pro- 
duction since January of this year had been 
at the rate of 18,500 tons for the same gold 
output. 

Shaft Sinking and Development.—Develop- 
ment of new ore had more than replaced the 
tonnage mined from ore reserves, which 
showed an increase of over 100,000 tons. 

They were developing the low grade 
deposits in the Ayeinm-Sansu area. The 
reopening and re-equipment of Sansu Mine 
had been completed in December. Their 
plant was practically new and since it was 
commissioned replacements had been com- 
paratively light, but as time went on the need 
for these would increase. ir new work- 
shops had been designed to make them as 
independent as possible of supplies from 
overseas. 

Future Prospects.—Conditions in the Gold 
Coast Colony in recent years had not en- 
couraged planning for the future with any 
great measure of confidence. At the moment 
the signs were more hopeful than for some 
time past that labour, upon which so much 
depended, was being attracted by the 
improved conditions of employment in the 
industry which had been made sible by 
the increased price of gold. The upward 
trend of working costs had not yet been 
arrested but the margin of profit should 
remain beter than before devaluation. 

The ore reserve position at Ashanti Mine 
assured steady production for the next few 
years while additional sources of ore were 
developed in depth. Current development 
was not expected to show immediate results 
but the opening up of the low grade ores 
should allow for some expansion and it was 
these sources that were being counted on to 
provide the increased tonnage still needed to 
take full advantage of the capacity for treat- 
ment now available. 

, the annual general meeti 
an e pant meeting was he 
and new Articles of Association were adopted. 
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ST. HELENA GOLD Mins 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of St 
Gold Mines, Limited, was held at oe 
burg, on May 2nd. Wf 


Mr P. M. Anderson, the chairman of 


' company, said: As shareholders were advie 


by circular dated October 21, 1949, on the 
recommendation of the consulting enginee 
the directors decided to proceed with th. 
installation of a reduction plant, and in Order 
to raise the necessary funds for this and fi 
other equipment and development work the 
company issued 2,500,000 of the 3,000,0) 
reserve shares at 37s. 6d. per share. Th. 
issued capital of the company was, therefore 
now £3,750,000 in 7,500,000 shares of 10s, 04 
each, leaving 500,000 shares in reserve. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


He stated that the company’s total e i 
ture to December 31, 1949, was (355160 
leaving on hand a balance of cash and cash 
assets, less liabilities, amounting to £4,024,828 
after repaying the unsecured loan of £600,000. 


Development work from No. 3 incline shaf; 
had been retarded during the year through 
the encountering of water-bearing fissures, 
but a total of 19,241 feet had been accom. 
plished. Of this footage 7,935 feet were on 
basal reef and sampled and, based on the new 
price of gold, disclosed 3,620 feet or 46 per 
cent. payable, having an average assay value 
of 18.3 dwt. over 15 inches. These results 
were considered satisfactory in view of the 
fact that in this area results of surface drilling 
had not been encouraging. Only a small 
amount of leader reef had been exposed a 
work was being concentrated on the basal reef. 


During the first four months of the current 
year total footage driven was 4,912 feet. On 
the basal reef 1,310 feet had been sampled 
and 795 feet or 61 per cent. proved payable 
averaging 12.5 dwt. over 24 inches. 


NO. 4 SHAFT COMPLETED 


Since the end of the year, No. 4 vertical 
shaft had been completed to its final depth 
of 2,938 feet. Stripping of the temporary 
sinking columns and cables had been com- 
pleted preparatory to installing the permanent 
equipment. On February 10th, the firs 
connection between the two shafts occurred 
when 4 level from No. 3 shaft holed through 
to No. 4 shaft. This connection would assist 
greatly ventilation of the mine and later 
the year when No. 4 shaft was fully equipped 
the rate of development would be faster. 

In March a large water-bearing fissur 
which had not been revealed by pilot drilling 
was exposed in a crosscut being driven from 
2 level south to No. 4 shaft. A portion of the 
mine was flooded, necessitating a temporary 
stoppage in development work, but the 
position had been quickly brought under 
control. Some days later a methane 9 
explosion occurred at the end of the crosscu! 
and the chairman announced with regret that 
three Europeans and twenty-six na 
been seriously injured and that subsequent 
eight of the natives had died. He stated 
the Europeans had all been discharged from 
hospital and the rest of the natives were 
recovering. There was no reason (0 
a further accident of this nature but every 
precaution was being taken. 


REDUCTION PLANT 


Work had started on the foundations for # 
reduction to treat 80,000 tons pe 
* of tee 

that the plant would come 
ccdeahiten wand the middle of 1951 at 
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initial milling rate of about 50,000 tons per 


month. 

Water from the Vaal river had reached 
Welkom Township early in the current year 
ond it was anticipated that it would be avail- 
able to the company shortly. An extension 
of the railway line from Welkom had reached 


the company’s boundary and a siding through 
the No. 4 shaft area was being laid. 


The motion for the adoption of the reports 
and balance sheet was carried unanimously 
and the retiring directors, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence and Mr J. S. 
Walker, were re-elected. 





ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


JUBILEE YEAR RECORDS 
MR G. F. EARLE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited, 
will be held in London on June 7th. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr George F. 
Earle, circulated with the report and accounts 
for 1949 :— 


On July 10th the company will celebrate 
its 50th birthday. It is now strong and virile, 
and the parent of many happy and healthy 
children—but like most successful people, it 
has reached this condition the hard way. 
it has had its bad periods, and periods when 
a stern policy of saving was essential if it 
was to grow stronger. 


It is usual to celebrate a jubilee, and we 
have done this in three ways. Firstly, by 
presenting to you accounts which with record 
deliveries in the home and export markets 
show record profits. Secondly, by starting 
a scheme under which any of our work- 
people who are ill receive payments which 
should relieve their financial anxiety; and 
thirdly, by giving a series of parties, to which 
every employee and his wife will be invited. 

] am sure you are not disappointed with 
the year’s results. In 1949 our group de- 
livered from our works in this country over 
six and a quarter million tons, which means 
that we despatched cement at the rate of four 
bags a second, every hour of every day of 
the week, throughout the year. Our own 
exports were over 1,300,000 tons; and the 
cement industry’s contribution to the export 
dnve was more than half as much again as 
that of any other building material industry. 


JT hope you will have cause to be pleased 
with the results for 1950. We have started 
well. Our group deliveries up to April 30th 
are 117,000 tons higher than in same 
period in 1949, and it seems probable that 
our works will be kept on full output through- 
out the year. The prospects are good. 


It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
15 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
22} per cent. for the year. Since the war, 
this country has been working under boom 
conditions. There is one thing we all know 
about booms, and that is that they do not 
last for ever. Prudent people, and I believe 
your directors are prudent, take this factor 
mto account when making their plans, and it 
is for this reason, quite apart from the question 
of dividend limitation, that this recom- 
mendation is made to you. We also feel it is 
desirable to pay a dividend which can be 
maintained when trading conditions are not 
so good. We hope that the present dividend 
can be maintained, 


PROFIT-SHARING 


Last year I gave you some details of our 
workmen’s profit-sharing scheme. A _work- 
man with 40 years’ service receives this year 
a profit-sharing dividend on 220 notional 
shane 8 10s. Od. gross, while the average 
olding of our ordinary shares is 214, and 
average gross dividend our stockholders 
oe is £48 2s. 7d. A workman with 
© years’ service thus gets rather more than 





our average ordinary stockholder. You will, 
I am sure, feel satisfaction that under private 
enterprise, those who are doing the work in 
our companies are sharing in its success. 


PROFITS AND DISTRIBUTION OF TURNOVER 


In the A.P.C.M. and its main subsidiary 
the B.P.C.M., 64 per cent. of our gross profits 
comes from our export trade in cement and 
other materials, and from our home trade in 
goods other than cement. 17 per cent. comes 
from investments. Only 19 per cent. arises 
from our home trade in cement, though nearly 
79 per cent. of our cement was sold in the 
home market. 


The profit margin on cement is so small, 
that if we made no profit at all on the cement 
used in building a council house, the cost of 
that house itself would be reduced by the 
price of 100 Players cigarettes. 

You will be interested to know how each 
£1 received from the sale of our own manu- 
factures is spent :— ‘ 

s. d. 


Raw materials, coal, electric- 
power, stores, rents, rates, 
insurance, etc., take ............ 8 7} 
Wages, salaries, profit-sharing 
schemes, and pension schemes, 





WN es ic een gonenpaciaaaad 3 10 
Delivery charges, take ............ 3 3} 
1:9 

This leaves a balance of......... 4 3 


which is used as follows :-— 
Taxation (48 percent.) 2 0} 
Depreciation, replace- 

ments and modern- 

isation (38 per cent.) 1 7} 
Preference div. (net) 

and Debenture ser- 

vice (7 per cent.)... 0 33 
Ordinary div. (net), 

(7 per Cem.) .<......5 0 33 











20 0 





During the war years, we were unable to 
use our depreciation and other reserves for 
improving our works, but since the war our 
group has made considerable expenditures. 


GOOD OUTPUT PER MAN 


We must be grateful that the output per 
man in our own highly-mechanised industry 
is good. We are producing more per man 
than prewar, and as much as in the U.S.A. 
If the price of coal and power had increased 
only by the same percentage as that of cement, 
53 per cent., instead of 157 per cent. and 
109 per cent. respectively, we should have no 
fear about the future of our export trade. 
The saving per ton of cement would amount 
to 7s. 

Last year our group produced half a million 
tons more than in 1948. This year we hope 
to produce 900,000 tons more than in 1948, 
and next year, with Shoreham running, one 
and a quarter million tons more. We believe 
that we shal] be able to supply our full share 
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of the home market, and be capable of ex- 
porting very large quantities of cement. 


OVERSEAS §tNTERESTS 


Our managing director, Mr Vivian, com- 
pleted a fruitful trip round the world by air 
last winter. He visited the U.S.A., with 
whose makers we keep in close touch on 
technical matters, and then Mexico, to see 
the excellent new works which the company 
in which we are interested have built. These 
works are now in production. He then went 
to Australia in connection with improvements 
and extensions now being made to the works 
there, and after that to New Zealand, where 
he practically completed the negotiations for 
the purchase of a majority imterest in 
Golden Bay Cement Company, whose works 
are now to be extended. He finally went to 
Malaya, to investigate the position. 

We have decided to form a company in 
Malaya, in which we shall have a majority 
interest. 

We believe that the New Zealand invest- 
ment will be satisfactory. 

In South Africa, the new works at Licnten- 
burg are now running. The initial operations 
have been satisfactory. . 


THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 


During 1949, with your approval, we have 
tried to tell the public that the nationalisation 
of the cement industry would be a bad thing 
for our workers, for you, and for the country. 
I hope you are satisfied with our publicity, 
the cost of which, including certain advertise- 
ment expenditure, was one-sixteenth part of 
a penny per bag of cement. 

I believe at long last the people of Britain 
realise that they have had more than enough 
of nationalisation—so let us all continue to 
hope and to work, so that when we mect 
again next year, the danger of our becoming 
state-owned is still smaller. 


VINE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Vine Products, Limited, was held on 
May 16th at Surbiton. 


The Viscount Marchwood, K.C.V.O., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
As a result of the increased duties levied on 
high strength British wines by the interim 
Budget of 1947 and the Budget of 1948, the 
price of our wines had to be increased by 
as much as 2s. 6d. a bottle and in conse- 
quence sales dropped considerably during 
the first four months of the year. 


However, the Budget of April, 1949, while 
doing nothing for the higher strength British 
wines, reduced the duty on all wines of low 
strength, including British wines, and in 
view of this your directors decided to depart 
from previous policy and market a lower 
strength wine in addition to the existing 
marks which were re-designated V.P. Three 
Star Point Brand wines. 


“Votrix ” vermouth has had to meet the 
full impact of the reimportation into this 
country of Continental vermouths, which, as 
was to be expected, resulted in a temporary 
contraction of our sales, Since then, how- 
ever, a gratifying improvement has taken 
place in the demand for our vermouth, due 
entirely to its quality. 


I am pleased to tell you that our financial 
position is strong, and that our sales to date 
for this year compared with those of the 
corresponding period of last year are most 
satisfactory, and as far as one can see ahead, 
the outlook for the future appears bright. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 25 per cent. together 
with a capital distribution of 10 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, was approved. 
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G. AND J. WEIR, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF COST REDUCTION 


The annual general meeting of G. and J. 
Weir, Limited, will be held on June 13th at 
Glasgow. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Right Hon, Vis- 
count Weir of Eastwood, circulated with the 
accounts for the year 1949:— 


The results of the year’s trading under the 
prevailing difficulties and restrictions are 
very satisfactory. The balance of the con- 
solidated profit and loss account has risen 
by £160,597 to £1,168,371, and after making 
provision for taxation, depreciation and all 
other charges, the net surplus of the group 
is £385,089. The balance of profits retained 
by subsidiary companies is £106,411, and 
the remaining balance, viz. £278,678 (£1,343 
less than last year), represents the net profit 
of the parent company. The dividend, of 
40 per cent. proposed for this year has been 
maintained since 1946 when the company 
became public. 

In my statements to stockholders for the 
last three years I have steadily and consis- 
tently emphasised the imperative necessity 
in the national interest of achieving Cost and 
price reduction, and thereby maintaining 
economic stability and avoiding inflation. 
During these three years our Government 
has emphasised this same vital need, but 
unfortunately they not only appear to take 
no useful steps to implement their words by 
helping industry to achieve this important 
objective, but their policies and practices 
definitely lead to increases in costs and prices. 
Even at this critical moment in our economic 
situation one can discern nothing but dark 
shadows hanging over costs and prices in 
spite of the efforts we, in industry, are 
making to achieve savings through greater 
technological progress and higher efficiency. 

As regards materials, copper, lead, zinc, 
and rubber have all risen in price during the 
last few weeks. Other impending shadows 
are higher rail freights, road transport 
charges, and a consequential increase in prices 
of coal, gas, and electrical energy, while, in 
addition to these likely new burdens, the 
maintenance of the Government’s wage- 
freeze policy appears to be in considerable 
danger, and any departure from this policy 
would appear to involve serious possibilities. 


EVER-GROWING BURDENS 


I cannot conclude these remarks without 
making some reference to the overwhelming 
necessity for a drastic reduction in this 
country’s production costs. To meet com- 
petition ourselves and to help our clients to 
do so by keeping down our prices is our 
constant aim. By installing the most modern 
plant, and by constantly endeavouring to 
improve our technological methods and pro- 
cesses our management have achieved a not 
inconsiderable measure of success in cost 
reduction, but in spite of all these efforts 
they find it extremely hard even to keep pace 
with the ever-growing burdens which are 
imposed upon us as a result of Govern- 
mental political policy. 


The achievement of technological progress 
today involves new capital expenditure of an 
exceptionally heavy nature, but due to the 
incidence of dangerously high taxation we 
are limited in the net profit margins which 
can be ploughed back into the business for 
its maintenance and future development. 
Limitations of this kind strike at the very 
rocts of all enterprise, whether national or 
private, and until it is realised by this 
Government or their successors that the 
national expenditure has gone far beyond all 
reasonable bounds, it will not be possible to 
create that atmosphere of encouragement 
essential to the achievement of the most 
fruitful results. 


BRITISH - AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TRADE WELL MAINTAINED 
MR T. F. WINMILL’S SPEECH 


The forty-seventh annual general mecting 
of British-American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held on May 12th in London, 
Mr T. F. Winmill (the chairman) presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The net profits for the parent company 
at £5,389,000 shows an increase of some 
£60,000 only on the previous year. 


Owing to the inflation which has occurred 
generally in most parts of the world, and owing 
to inflationary pressures which still continue 
widely, it is essential to build up our reserves 
to cover the inevitable replacement, at inflated 
prices, of fixed and current assets, and also to 
finance that expansion which is taking place 
in some of the territories in which your 
company is interested. 


Were the substantial figures shown by the 
consolidated accounts freely transferable 
throughout the whole group, it might be 
possible, though I doubt whether it would 
at present be prudent, to operate with smaller 
reserves. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Exchange controls and other restrictions must 
severely handicap the free exchange of assets 
between members of the group, and therefore, 
each member must to a larger extent rely on 
its own reserves to take care of its probable 
needs. Naturally, the total of all these several 
funds must inevitably be larger than one 
central mobile fund. 


EXCESSIVE TAXATION 


In addition to the factors affecting reserves 
there is the problem of excessive taxation and 
more particularly double taxation, which 
removes much of the earnings required to 
maintain the real value of business assets. 
So far, by the exercise of financial prudence, 
the group has been able to maintain its real 
assets substantially intact and consequently 
has been able to finance the growth of its 
activicies despite the exaggerated burden of 
taxation it has had to endure. This does not 
imply that the weight of this burden should 
be under-estimated. In the case of such an 
organisation as ours, the double weight 
becomes oppressive. Where no double 
taxation treaty exists, the effect of overseas 
income tax on the earnings of subsidiary 
companies, added to the overall burden of 
United Kingdom income tax and profits tax 
is such as to leave an extremely small net 
fraction out of the real earnings. 


We therefore urge that our Government 
should grant full relief for overseas taxation, 
whether or not its action is reciprocated, so 
that enterprise may not be unduly discouraged 
and frustrated. By so doing our Government 
would only be following the example which 
has been set already by the United States of 
America and by Canada. 


WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


The operations of your company and its 
subsidiaries are widespread, and are subject 
to the impact of world conditions and events. 
This, in addition to what I have already said, 
will, I hope, fully explain to you why your 
board has felt compelled to recommend a 
dividend policy which may appear to err on 
the conservative side in view of the figures 
which have been presented to you. 


Our American subsidiary, to which there 
have been many references, continues to do 
well in very strong competitive conditions but 
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~ increase of its business 


AS I uesti 
further capital in dollars should ‘be eae 
from this country, it may have to mae 
suitable provision from its own earni 
— may again have an effect on the bale 
[a available for distribution 8 
As to the future, I see no reas 

pessimistic. China is still a cause Sie 
and so, to,a t degree, are other parts of 
the Far East. Despite difficulties in the Far 
East, the total trade of the group was well 
maintained last year and sales for the firy 
six months of this year show a Satisfactory 
= over the corresponding period last 


Owing to the increasing demand and the 
difficulty of providin: _ Sufficient dollars n 
American tobacco—a difficulty which is likely 
to persist for some years—there is a world 
age, outside the United States of America, 
of suitable leaf. This may well slow down th: 
rate at which the industry can expand. Every 
effort is being made to develop alternative 
supplies, with some degree of success. (j 
the tobacco used by the group, the larger 
proportion is now grown in the country in 
which ‘, is ea sae we hope that 
continued expansion of indigenous tobacco 
growths will be maintained. , 
_ Finally, I would say that the company and 
its subsidiary companies are fully maintaining 
their position in the competitive field. The 
industry stands to benefit largely from the 
general rising standards of living throughou 
the world, and I am satisfied that we have an 
organisation which will assure to the company 
continued prosperity, subject, of course, tw 
those political and economic vicissitudes 
which are beyond our control. 
The report was adopted. 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
United Newspapers, Limited, was held in 
London on May 17th. 

Mr. H. C. Drayton (the chairman), who 
presided, said: The gross profits of the 
group, including dividends from associated 
companies, are £614,000 as against £547,000 
last year. After deducting the preference 
dividend and the proposed ordinary div- 
dend of 20 per cent., there is left to carry 
forward in this company and the company; 
proportion of undistributed profits o 
subsidiary companies, £145,000 as agains 
£64,300 brought in. 

You will appreciate that we have not beea 
able for the past ten years to order any new 
machinery or take advantage of new methods 
in printing. Therefore, over the next five 
years we have to be prepared to replace | 
good deal of plant and machinery. As tht 
money will be needed gradually, the directors 
intention, if shareholders approve, is to make 
issues of 200,000 shares from tme to ors 
and they hope you will endorse the princip’ 
which they have adopted of offering @ plo" 
portion of those shares to the staff at = 
same price as that at which they are offere 
to shareholders. I am convinced that this . 
a wise policy and gives our staff a proper 
interest in the business, which is of materi 
benefit to all concerned, shareholders 3° 
employees alike. ; a“ 

When we turn to the current year’s resul' 
I can tell you that up to date our profits <7 
running at about the same rate as last a 
but we have a number of problems ahead ; 
us. We have full confidence that we shi , 
be able to recommend the same divides 
for 1950. 4 

The report and accounts were adopte?. 
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DOMINION STEEL AND 
COAL CORPORATION 


The annual meeting of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, was held on May 
12th in Montreal, : 

Mr L. A. Forsyth, K.C., the president, in 
the course of his speech, said: — 


On December 31, 1949, the closing of the 
corporation’s accounts established that dur- 
ing the preceding twelve months the opera- 
tional output of the corporation and _ its 
subsidiaries had reached the all-time high 
point of its history, while earnings for the 
vear at $5,252,063.07, equivalent to $5.05 
per share on the corporation’s common class 
“B” stock, exceed those of the previous 
record year, 1948, by over $500,000.00 in 
the total and by nearly 60 cents per class 
“B”™ share. 

The net working capital figure— 
$34.065,769.35 shows a gratifying increase 
during the year of $1.561,556.12 over that 
established at December 31, 1948. 

Dividends on the common class “B” 
ciock at the semi-annual rate of 25 cents per 
share, initiated in 1946, continued in 1947 
and 1948 with two extra dividends of 25 
cents each declared during 1948. From 
January 1, 1949, regular quarterly payments 
of 25 cents per share were established and 
with the regular dividend for the last quar- 
ter there was declared an extra dividend of 
$] per share. 

Overall production of ingots during 1949 
reached the figure of 704,519 net tons—an 
mcrease Of 8.5 per cent. 

Output at the Wabana ore mines was 
maintained at about normal operating capa- 
city. 

The arrangements for increasing productive 
capacity and improving costs at Wabana, 
proved to be impossible to carry through due 
io the inability of the other interested parties 
to obtain the necessary authorisation from 
their Government for the investment of the 
capital funds required. 

The new coke ovens at the Sydney plant 
are now completed and in operation. The 
properties of the corporation have been well 
maintained ; but there is a real and pressing 
need for the replacement of outworn and 
obsolete equipment in certain departments of 
the Sydney plant and for the provision of 
more modern facilities in the interest of 
greater productive efficiency and less costly 
operation, 

_, The management has had under considera- 
tion and Nas approved a pro‘ aus of capital 
mprovements leading to the objectives just 








mentioned and orders for equipment included 
in the initial stages of the programme have 
been placed. This programme contemplates 
a progressive schedule in which replacements 
and additions will be provided in ovder of 
their urgency. It has been drawn up so 
that, within the limits of practical possibility, 
expenditures can be corre:ated to the availa- 
bility of the necessary funds for financing 
them without impairment of a sound work- 
ing capital position. 

It is, I think, fitting that I should close 
these remarks with a word of grateful appre- 
ciation of the continuing support extended to 
me by my predecessor in office, the present 
chairman of the board ; and also that I should 
add a comment called forth by the resigna- 
tion of Mr Arthur Cross, formerly president 
and latterly chairman of the board. 

The retirement of Mr Cross frcm office in 
the corporation removes a notable figure in 
its history, to whom in no small measure 
the credit is due for the sound financial posi- 
tion which the corporation has atrained and 
whose character and qualities have contri- 
buted greatly to the creation of the esprit de 
corps and high morale which pervade the 
organisation from top to bottom. 

The report was adopted. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ASPHALT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo - American Asphalt Company 
Limited was held on May 17th in London. 
Mr F. Chas. Rands (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 

It is satisfactory to be able to record that 
last year’s group profits were almost double 
those of the preceding year and in spite of 
the smaller dividend recommended I feel 
your business has made a definite step for- 
ward. In the absence of any new and un- 
foreseen difficulties, I expect to see a steady 
improvement in your company’s trading. 


Profit, subject to taxation, is £20,696, com- 
pared with £11,227 the previous year. Taxa- 
tion brought in from previous years amounts 
to £6,214, but this is more than offset by a 


further transfer to reserve for equalising 
tax allowance of £7,770. Income tax and 
profits tax account for £8,886, leaving 


£10,254. To this has to be added profit of 
£960 on sale of surplus plant and machinery, 
and ¢arfy-forwaid of £24,332 fram last year, 
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We have written off £150, preliminary 
expenses in connection with a quarry develop- 
ment project which was abandoned, _and 
constructional and development expenditure 
of £2,762. Your directors recommend a 
dividend on the issued ordinary shares of 
5 per cent., less tax, absorbing £3,850, and 
leaving £24,411 to be carried forward. : 

The group results for the first quarters 
trading show some improvement on those 
for the corresponding period last year, and 
our sales department are now rather more 
optimistic. 

The report was adopted. 





ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Illustrated Newspapers, Limited, was held 
in London on May 18th. 

Major H. Davenport Price, M.C., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The profit on trading of the company and its 
subsidiaries amounts to £640,699, an increase 
over the previous year of £54,031]. Your 
directors recommend a dividend of 3 per cent. 
on the ordinary shares together with a bonus 
of 1 per cent., the same as last year. These 
payments attract a 1 per cent. participating 
dividend on the preference shares. 

The year generally has been one of pro- 
gress. We have increased the number of pages 
of our periodicals and in some cases the size 
of the format, and have added more colour, 
while maintaining or improving on our very 
high standard of production. This has, of 
course, added considerably to our costs, but 
for the year under review these have been 
more than covered by increased sales and 
advertising revenue. Conditions are. of 
course, becoming ever more competitive, but 
our papers stand in a class of their own, 
and while we cannot expect to be quite un- 
affected by these conditions. we should feel 
them less than most. Our policy of increasing 
the size of our periodicals was, of course. 
operative for part only of the year under 
review, and the results of the current year 
will be a truer guide. I am averse to 
prophecies, but I may say that so far results 
this year are not unsatisfactory. Apart from 
our popular periodicals, our trade papers, 
The Drapers’ Record and Men’s Wear, have 
had a most successful year, and have contri- 
buted substantially to our profits. 


[he report was adopted. 


NOTICES 
Qe 
GROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


ACCOUNTANT required by_the Government of Tanganyika for the 
Accountant-Gamenat'i Deparaent. lary according to age, —s. 
heations and experience, in scale $000 to £1,230 a year. “— 
ellowance up to £45. Free passages and liberal icave.op fu — 
efter a tour of 2 to 3 years. Candidates between 22 and ov y*<i6_° 
age, Must be educated to Higher School Certificate standard, and have 
an aptitude for financial work. The appointment will be on probation 
‘or admission to the permanent and pensionable establishment. Apply 
‘t once by letter, stating age, whether married or single, and full 
particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning this 
paper to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
=.W.1, quoting M/N/25455(3C) on both letter and envelope. The 
Crown Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all applications and 


will communicate only with applicants selected for further 
consideration. 


SALZBURG SEMINAR in AMERICAN STUDIES.—The Seminar at 
\) Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria, July 12-August 23, 1950. 
Scholarships offered in American Literature, History and Philosophy 
and Art, in Sociology, Psychology, Economics, Government and 
‘Spoken English, Candidates must have a record of achievement in 
cne of these fields of study: preference is given to those who teach, 
who have entered public life or who are actively engaged in creative 
work, and to advanced students who are preparing for one of these 
teers. Apply immediately to: INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
SERVICE, 59, Gloucester Place, London, W.1, from whom further 
information and application forms may be obtained. 





"THE Assistant Librarian, University College of North Wales, 
anger. wishes to obtain the following books: Gordon: The 
orporation in Gt. Britain; Lucas: Industrial Reconstruction 

tition: Chantler: The British Gas Industry; 

Theo of Eeonomic Fluctuations; Von 
"Dresnieation. 


Public 
and the Control of Com 
Kalecki: Essays in t 


Beckerath: Modern Industrial 








BARNETT LIBRARY TRUST, OXFORD 


The Trustees invite applications for the post of Librarian (man 
or woman). 


Candidates must possess a knowledge of books in political and 
economic subjects. 

A University degree is desirable. 

Experience in Library Work will be regarded as an additional 
qualification. 

Salary Scale £400-£500 according to age and experience. Super- 
annugtion on similar lines to F.S.8.U. 

Applicauc™® (6 copies) with not more than three recent 
testimonials and Ui¢ Dames of two referees should be sent not 
later than June 3rd tei= ‘ 

The Secretary, 
Barnett Library Trust. 
35, Beaumont Street, i 
Oxford. tae 
from whom further particulars and applications forms may be 
obtained. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Apeintene are invited for the Macarthy Chair of Economics. 


e salary will be at the rate of £1,800 per annum (New Zealand 


currency). Allowances will be mage for travelling expenses, 


Further particulars and informa as to the method of gpplica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secf 1 jiation of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon uare, London, W.C.1. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications is May 31, 1950. 








perenne nao in administration (late principal of management— 

consultancy organisation) will accept parteteee director/ 
consultantship with company wishing to develop eleng advanced 
lines in any field of endeavour.—Box 419. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 13, 1950, total ordinary 
revenue was £62,354,000 against ordinary 
expenditure of £55, 445,000 and issues to sinkin 
funds £160,000. Thus, including sinking fun 
allocations of £1,234,000 the surplus accrued 
since April Ist is £50,118,00C compared with 
£69,251,000 for the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

GRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


moms into the 


























i Exchequer 
| Esti- ({ thousand) 
eve | mate, | Apr. 1, | Apr. 1,] Week | ~— 
Revente '1950-51] 1949" | 1950 snl sas 
| to to May | May 
i May 14, May 13, ‘ 
1949 | 1950 1949 | | 1950 
ORDINARY i 
KEVENUE 


{ i 
[ncome Tax...... 1383000) 105,751) 99,555} 13,689) 11,195 
Sertat oS. es: 120.00 100) . 1,6%0, 1,800 
Estate, etc., Duties! 195,0 , . 000) 4,700 
Stampe. o 555s +24 50,0 ’ 1,000) 1,200 
Profits Tax .... 270.1 22, 1 2,100, 3,000 
Re Sein , 908 1, 100)... 


Other Inland Rev. | 





SpecialContributn. | 4,501 ‘8 i 200 
Total Inland Rey. |202800 23 289) 22,098 
Customs......... 870,65 “97 ‘071 96, 782416, 886) 21,153 
Po SGuebe yes | \ 


88,000 103,60 9,100) 12,600 
ini 


Total Customs and | 


SD iv nxtenas 1 25, 986. 33,753 
Motor Duties... . . i 267 3OT 
Surplus War Stores | | ose 


Surplus Receipts, 
from Trading. . so pen 
P.O. (Net Receipts); ... 2,550) 2,300 
Wireless Licences. | K 1,00@... eee 
Sundry Receipts. . | 1,864; 870 
Miscell. Receipts 


(ia. Crown Lands) 3,028 
Total Ord. Rev... 58,009 62,554 
SeLr-BaLANCING | 
Post Office....... 2,200 
Income Tax on} 

E.P.T. Refinds. 170 
WN ita wit ine 60,297 64,724 


to meet pay nents 

; oe thousan d) a 

Apr. 1,] Apr. 1, | Week | Week 

949 950 “May | ‘May 
i 


: mate, 
Expenditure | 1959-5]) 


to to May | May 
14,;May 13) 14, 13, 
9 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 








RDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of} 


Nat. Debt..... | 490,0 1,131 916 
Payments to N./} 
ireland........}| 56,0¢ i 
Other Cons. Fund’! 
Services .......| il, TO9! a» 


a ca 537,000] 69,008 69,264 1,831, 945 
Supply Services .. 291806 ,075) a 51, 400; 55 


53, 231 55,445 
160 





Total Ord, E ve 1345506 
Sinking Funds. . ~ 





Total fexcl. Self-| 
Bal. Expd.).... '345506 
Seir-Bacancine | 

Post Office....... 172,1 

Income Tax on! 
E.P.T. Refunds. ; 5,70 


ele ne . TGs 

After decreasing E-.xc hesucr Bs stances by £277,278 to 
£3,134,971, thé gthe$Etrations for the ah increased 
the groqg Notional Debt by £2,594,722 to £25,806 million. 
s& NET RECEIPTS Si“ ert 
Cinematograph Film Production (Special ns) 

Reh, SR EE hos nsec sheds od baveds yess 46 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3).... 5,644 


696 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 

Post Office and Telegraph ............00.eee08 $ se 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Act, 1949 .......... ‘i 4 
8 fe RR ee RE Ce es sGas shih 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2).......... ye 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, © Mabdsiesias 4, 
New Towns Act, 1946, s. 12(3) pa ccecneemncens ck 
Cinematograph Film | Production (Special Loans) 

Act BOD, © FED vee cocenssonsnneessezuces 100 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, s. ae? 1,000 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).. 5,000 
Overseas Resources Develo; t Act, 1948 :— 

Section 17 a3 ma es a ih cakowinn 800 
War Damage : War Damage Commission ....... 3,000 
Sonsee aoe Acts, ‘906 and 1, Post-war Se. 377 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


RECEIPTS 
Treasury Bills .... 52,469 
‘Tax Reserve Certs. 1,236 





35,705 





PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 
at Def. Bonds... 
6 Def. Bonds. 
Other Debt : 
Internal ....... 


Ways & Means Ad- 


vances ..... ‘oils 
Treasury Deposit . 


FLOATING DEBT 


{4 million) 






















—- Means 
i 
Date Advances 3 
ee ee ae | Bank 
Public of 
Tender; Tap | Depts.| Eng- 
| land 


2210-0 2234-0 


2930-0 | 1958+7 
2920-0 | 1940-2 









1883-6 
1894-6 


2910-0 
1} 2910-0 





2910- o| 1952-1 
5] 2920-0 | 1958-0 


2920-0 | 1959-2 
29] 2930-0 | 1917-9 


2960-0| 1872-9 
2990-0 | 1875-4 





Ways and 









TREASURY BILLS 


(4 million) 





19 
Feb, 287-4 
294-5 | 

274-4 | 

Mar. 3 | 230-0 321-6 | 
» 10 | 230-0 | 307-2 
» 17 | 230-0 | 274-7 
» «6-24 | 230-0 | 294-8 | 
» «3h | 230-0 | 273-5 | 
A 6 | 240-0 | 301-7 | 
of 250-0 | 301-8 | 
», 21 | 230-0 | 306-4 
» 28 | 240-0 331-1 | 
May 5 } 250- | $31.8 | 
, 12 1 240-0 | 313-0 








10 58-53 
220-0} 10 5-96 
220-0] 10 5-75 
220-0] 10 6-44 
230-0] 10 9-23 
250°0} 10 5°54 
230-0} 10 5-98 
230-0] 10 5-84 
230-0] 10 5-22 
240-0] 10 SLi 
230-0] 10 2-90 
2350-0} 10 2-82 
240°0} 10 2-84 
250-0} 10 4-30 
240-01 10 3-03 


1,100 
330 
420 
715 

8,545 

20,000 


31,110 

























SSE SS SNES 
On May 12th “a for 91 day bills to be paid 


from May 15th to 


ay 20th were accepted dated Meier 


to Saturday as to about 68 per cent of the amount applied 
for at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. ‘Treasury Bills to a maximum of £250 
million are being offered for May 19th. For the week 
ending May 20th the banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to a maximum of {40 million at 182 days, 






vings Certificates :— 


Net Savings ........... 


nds :— 
SUNNES boo he vcvereeens 
Repayments ............ 
Net Savings ............ 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
NDS beiscsksucraans 14,579 | 14,748 
Repayments ............ 12,712 | 13,059 


eee ewe nae 


WATIONAL Savines 


(g thousand) 


TOONS ois i's ae cedds 
Repayments ......... ee 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 





MAY 17, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
& 
Notes Issued:— | Govt. Det f 
oe ‘ire aa 1280,857,700 | | Other : Neo rt, 1015.10 
nB Securities ., 
partment .. 19,499,123 | Other Se C8. We ne C7 
Coin ( other . 
than gold) 
—_ of Mia 
eee 
Gold Coin and ¥500, 000,09 
Bullion {at 
248s. per oz. 
ow 356, 823 
130,356,823 | "1300, 356,82 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Tay 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 532,501.44) 
iodine ae 3,367,331 | Other Secs:-~  41.467'795 
Pablic Deps.:- 201,196,828 | Discounts and 


Public Accts* — 15.590,309| Advances... 13,449.43 
H.M. Treas. Securities... 28,995 957 
Special Acct. 185,606,519 ‘ 


Other Deps.:- 380,553,006 | 





Bankers..... 286,740,227 | Notes........ 19,499,125 
Other Accts... 93,812,779 | Coin......... 6,201, 808 
599,670,165 | 599,670,165 

® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
ini 



















May | May May 
3 


beéwe *€41280-3 1283-8 1280-9 
Notes in olin depart- 


CEE ccnedeigennee ene 20-0, 16:6 195 
Government debt and 
securities® ........06: 299-3 1299-3 1299-5 
Other securities......... 0-6 97 07 
ME b> Gabe seciaandd sas 0-4 si O-4 
Valued at s. per fine os... 248/0, 248/0, 2483/9 
Banking Dept. :— 
sits ~— 
blic Accounts ........ 18- 4 23- 6 156 
Treasury Special Account 178-8 178-8 185-6 
POND. 0 Feo Uka sees 278-0 275-2, 286-7 
COMB 5 6 idKEs Ones caine 83-8) 92-8) 95:8 
NS 6c ccktlin areas 564-0) 570-4 5817 
Securities :— | : 
Government............ 500-2 520-4 532-5 
Discounts, etc........... 21-8 165 4 
NG iis a at were dene 33-8 29-6) 28-0 
EK ian ibe uate mo tahee 555-8 565-5) 5759 
Banking dept. res......... - 9 2: 1 “f 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital riick 553,000 
Fiduciary issue lowered from fi, 350 imillion to £1,350 
million on January 11, 1950. 
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Company Notes 


imperial Chemical Industries.—Consoli- 
dated trading profit declined from £29,237,348 
to £25,316,047 in 1949. Turnover increased 
from £167 million to £177,500,000. Stocks 
rose from £54,006,626 to £55,067,431 and 
debtors from £25,460,368 to £27,664,150 on 
the year. Net current assets at the year- 
end were £36,695,351 (£48,658,230), of 
which liquid funds represented £9,440,779 
(£17,997 ,967). 

Dunlop Rubber.—Group operating profit 
declined from £10,768,376 to £9,480,850 in 
1949. Turnover increased from £129 mil- 
lion to £141 million. Stocks at the year-end 
were {28,347,562 (£29,372,865) and fixed 
assets {21,279,078 (£20,003,775). 

C. ¢. Wakefield.—Group profit before 


taxation in 1949 was £1,301,473 (£676,788) 
including £120,057 (nil) profit on exchange. 


Net group profit increased from £318,483 to 
£541,404. e dividend of 374 per cent for 


the year is unchanged. 


British Drug Houses.—Consolidated net 
profit increased from £69,571 to £119,871 in 
1949. Taxation deductions were £172,021 
(£83,909). Profit of £13,182 (nil) arising 
from exchange is included in profit for the 


| year. The proposed dividend is 6 per cent 


(same). 

Richard Johnson & Nephew.—Group 
trading profit declined from £800,936 to 
£749,883 for the year to March 31, 1950. 
The total dividend for the year is 15 per 
cent (same). 

Sheffield Twist Drill @ Steel.—Profit 
before taxation in 1949 amounted to £398,198 


| (£379,121) and net profit to £84,579 
(£81,371). Taxation took £318,893 
(£297,750). The final dividend of 20} 


per cent for the year is unchanged absorbing 
£40,104, making 33.33 per cent for the year 


» (same). 


Trinidad Central Oiifields.—Net profit 
for 1949 increased from £56,849 to £86,123 


Investment Statistics 


including £6,858 attributable to previous 
year. Taxation charge was (£111,117 
(£38,800). Total distribution for the year is 
20 per cent. 


British insulated Caliender’s Cabies.— 
Consolidated trading profit increased from 
£6,596,476 to £6,738,264 and net profit from 
£2,669,734 to £2,881,797 in 1949. The divi- 
dend of 6} per cent for the year absorbs the 
same amount, £338,814, as in 1948. 


Selection Trust.—Revenue of the group 
from dividends and interest amounted to 
£731,742 (£654,164) in 1949-50. Profit be- 
fore taxation was £864,774 (£890,355 before 
writing down Ultramar investment by 
£278,133). The dividend of 2s. net for the 
year is unchanged. 


Clan Line Steamers.—Group profit after 
£1,372,000 (£1,300,000) depreciation rose 
from £1,430,000 to £1,451,000 in 1949. Taxa- 
tion for the year was £809,000 (£786,000), 
leaving a net profit of £642,000 (£644,000). 
The dividend of 20 per cent for the year 
is repeated. 


Rowntree.—Group trading profit increased 
from £1,388,616 to £1,660,739 and net profit 
from £640,371 to £731,703 in 1949. The 
dividend of 10 per cent tax free is unchanged. 


Anchor Line.—Trading profit for the 15 
months ending December 31, 1949, amounted 
to £756,304 compared with £912,706 for the 
previous 12 months’ period. Net profit was 
£298,664 (£319,324). No dividend has been 
recommended for the year (124 per cent). 
The book value of the fleet at December 31, 
1949, showed a reduction from £3,285,000 to 
£2,941,000 on the year. 


H.P. Sauce.—Consolidated profit in 1949 
amounted to £768,769 (£623,266) and net 
profit to £323,532 (£291,602). The dividend 
of ls. per stock unit i; unchanged. Stocks 
have risen in value from {£603,959 to 
£803,616 ; net current assets at the year-end 
were £895,210 (£815,878) excluding quoted 
and unquoted investments of £1,115,517 
(£1,097,623). 


Capital Issues 


Amaigamated Roadstone.—To finance 
a new subsidiary—Amalgamated Limestone 
—with capital of £100,000 in Is. ordinary 
shares, ordinary shareholders of the parent 
company are to be offered 750,000 Amalga- 
mated Limestone shares at par in the propor- 
tion of one share for every two 10s. Amal- 
gamated Roadstone shares held. The 
balance of 250,000 shares is being subscribed 
to by the parent company’s directors. 


James Woolley (chemicals and scientific 
instruments).—Lists opened and closed on 
May 18th for the issue of £250,000 47 per 
cent first debenture stock, 1960-75 at p99 
per cent. Share capital consists of £134,100 
in £1 ordinary shares. 


Nahum Holdings (textiles)—Application 
has been made for permission to deal on the 
London and Manchester Stock Exchanges in 
the issued preference capital of £280,000 in 
six per cent. cumulative £1 shares. Ordinary 
capital consists of £280,002 in 5s. shares 


New Price Issues 








Issue | _—~Prrice, 
Issue Price | May 17, 
bcs ek. 
Woo ocx cs pace tases vax: | 35/0 48/9—49/3 
British Electric, 34% '76-79.| 99 99}—994 
Calcutta Elec., Deb. ...... | 9 4—93, 
Consol. floes , “ig nig aie a: 7 oy i a Opm 
East Africa, 34% 50 paid) —3 pm 
English Elec., ee b wreiitcne- | 99 lose 
Fisons, 43% Deb. ........-. 98 98{—994 
Howardsgate Trust ......... ihe 17/6—18/0 
Pilkington’s, Pref. .......s0+ 20/6 21/0—21/6 
Silvertown Services ......... ee 14/6—15/6 
Steel, Ist Mort. Deb. ....... 100* 98—100 
S. Rhodesia. . “uo as aae aes = ine 
Uganda, 34% paid) .... —1# pm 
Ultramar, Deb........+..00- 100 110-112 
Virginia, O.F SB. ciccccvceces 5/0 11/44—11/10} 
pm 
Do. - Jet: Dec dvdcncskss 100 =| 4—lpm 
Wankie Colliery .........---! 12/6 | 15/4§—15/10} 
* Placing. {a) To Public. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears wee'v 9 ‘he Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company re 
appear in the Supplement : Union-Castle Mail Steamship ; Colvilles ; Associated Portland Cement ; Imperial Chemical Industries. 





Prices | ae . we ta Prices, | i 
1 : | Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield, ; casi [wo | 
Year 195) |i : | , | Yea: 195 See ta 
' | Name o! >ecurity {May 10,/May 17,| May 17, | May 17, | Mividends 
tan, 100 May 275) | 350 | 1950°| 1950° | 1950 \\an 1 toMay ee 
High | Low | { | (n) High Low (a) (b) (c) 
{ britisi j { ig sd. | s. d. 
10197 | 1014 |/War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51|| 101 | 101 | 0 1 4)1 9 21! %s 
101$4 | 1014 ||War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1951-53|| 101g | 10148 | 012 8) 115 71} oof | id) 
101¥¢ | 100% ||War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54), 101$ | 101g | 016 1/119 77) 101% | id) 
200 | 100 || Exch. Stk, 24% Feb. 15, 1955. .|| 1¢ 1008 }1 02/21 5 Bye | 50 ¢| 60 ¢ 
102% | 100: || War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56), 102@ | 102 | 1 1 3;2 4 61 ig) | 26] 8a 
1024 | 101, ||Funding 2 une 15, 1952-57.|| 1Clgxd/l01l#xd} 1 4 7|2 8 9! 75/- | Sai 10 d 
} 02  |\Nat. Def, 15, 1954-58.|| 163 | 1033 | 1 4 9)212 6% 82/9 hal 1b 
103§ | 1018 ||War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 955-59.|| 1€3 103% |1 6 11/213 Of 2/9 @ ¢| @e 
Toot 965 |S v. Bonde 3% A . 15, 1955-65) 99% | 100k | 113 5) 3 1 14 70/79 7a: 3% 
100; | 97) ||Funding ‘Apri’ 15 }956-61./) 100 | 100 |1 7 9|210 61) 140/- | 129/-| 15 «| t19 b 
% | 9% |\Punding 3% April 15, 1959-69..|| 968 | 9741116 7/}3 4 21) 95/3, 8al 120d 
rt 104; || Funding 4 May 1, 1960-90...|| 106% | 106 | 110 1} 3 5 Oc} 36/4 | 5 b| 2a 
% Sav. Bonds 9% Sept. 1, 1960-70)| 96 96 117 5{3 5 51 17/104) 0b] 68a 
93 91 v. Bonds y 1, 1964-67) 925 | 93% | 116 1/219 61) 32/93) Sel Be 
ae Vict. Bonds 4% Sept.1, 1920-76), 108 | 108 | 112 0/3 6 9} 63/1 16 ¢] 1 6 
| 9 v. Bonds 3°, A 1965-75], 93% | 94% 1119 5|3 8 Ol| 44/3 3a| 76 
103% | 100 onsols 4%piatier Hobe t, 1957). 103 |2 3 01318 7/] 106/3 13ja| 186 
91 aw. SEN after Apr. 1, 1961).|| 92 215/315 6f| 33/7 lo ce] We 
s.S (afterApr.1,1975 6 20 3/313 4f| 4/6 10 ¢| W ¢ 
reas.Stk.3 after Apr 5, 1966). 81 8 |} 2 0 7/313 11f] 63/- 18 «| We 
| St [Redon Sie tx Got tonese) oom | seh 2 2 ei s3o an ee oe] el Bs] 
ar 952) 
ny | a con ucineasn . iets 6 8 8 $8 ‘ ay _ it tae tTTge ¢ 
i it. Ei. Gd. . 1, 1968-73) 94 94 - ¢ c} 
| 9 Brit. EL 30 Ga Mee 1974-77, 928 | 934/119 9) 3 8 3/] 66/10}, 60/6; {5 b a 
| 99. ||Brit.E1.3$9Gtd.Nov.15 1976-79} 994% 119 1/310 8 Sh ot 123 a 
| 86% |Brit. Tpt. 3% Gd. July 1, 1978-88) 89 217/311 4i 82/6| 73 a b 
Brit. Tpt. 3 CLA I. 1968-73| 93% | 94% 1119 5|3 7 81] 46/4§) 41/9) 15 a) 2b 
8 it. Gas Gd. 3% Mav 1 1990- 87 874 | 2 110/311 6 
tion yields are worked out on the assum that all dated stocks will be Interim. @) Pinal 
at date. Such yields are marked ‘ this rule there is one exception achiat Sink ames (e) Whole year. 
g fper cent) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marked ‘é capital bonus, 
) Net are calculated after allowing for tax at 9. inf. (f) Flat vield (m) Final dividend on increased capital. 


Gross 
















after capital bonus. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


in the Colony of Hong Kong) : 
The Lishitty of Member 61 to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 


of 1929 of one: 
CAPIT. VED FULLY PAID U - + = = $20,000,000 
NDS ws = es ets ee 
RESERVE CHtehed St Mebeins : (Sites 


: HONG KONG | ere 
Chairman and Chief : Homounaate ees. 


London 1 9, Gracechurch Y 
10. A: Gree, A. Desean Westace, i. 4. Maser 
London Managers 7 


















) NORTH 

BURMA CHINA (Con) INDIA MALAYA (Con) NORTH | 
CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Saadakan 

Tientaia INDOCHINA Muar Tawan 
OHINA Penang PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA GAVA) ann Singapor: liolo 

— = 

Teluk 





operating. 
NKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
con eee ei Tranen and Rxscutors ls aleo undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 


SINGAPORE 





EDINBURGH 
esta 





LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.G.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 





ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED £112,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £207,000,000 
(1949 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
The Senate invite applications for the Readership in Agricultural 


Economics tenable at Wye College (salary £1,050—£1.2 £1,450). 
Applications (10 copies) must be received not later than June 21, 
1950, by the Academic wig ote University of London, Senate 
House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars should be obtained. 











UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 


Applications are invited for a Senior Lecturer or Lecturer in 
SOCIAL TRAINING. 

Salaries—Senior Lecturer £1,470 p.a., Lecturer £714 x £42—£1,260 
p.a. Point of entry according to qualifications and experience. 
Expatriation allowance for overseas recruited staff £210—£280 p.a. 
Cost of Living Allowance £210—£525 es according to personal 
circumstances. Singapore allowance £70 p.a. 

Free passages for appointee, wife and children under 10 years 
of age. Part-furnished quarters (if available) at rent not exceeding 
10 per cent of salary. Provident Fund Scheme on 10 per cent 
contributory basis. 

Applications (six copies), with names of three referees and full 
details of qualifications and experience, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, 1, Gordon — London, W.C.1, from whom further 


particulars may be obtain Closing date May 31, 1950. 


EFFICIENT SECRETARY, English and German Shorthand, Good 

salary, desired for West End Office.—Applications, Box 418. 
EQUIRED by Merchant Bankers, experienced Statistician, 
) preferably fully qualified accountant able to analyse Balance 

Sheets and investigate companies’ accounts, and capable of makin 


confidential reports.—Write, stating age and full qualifications, an 
salary asked, Box 417. 





M BAY HOTEL—finest position in Cliftonville. An Hotel of 
distinction and charm offering every modern comfort and personal 
service; French chef; fully lcensed.—Write for brochure to the new 
owners’ Manageress, Miss E. M. Johnson, or telephone Margate 385. 


HAVE YOU PLANNED 


secure future for ? WM not, learn how you can ensure 
the fascinating new course approved 


Write now for free booklet to : 





THE ECONOMIST, May 29, 19: 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL “es - £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID sie ins ore wee 2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward oo» €3,191,43) 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1950 ve en £97,496,90 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, Ww. 





eee ee . 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS WEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Ten Shiltings 
awd £5 Share on Coupon No. 123 will be paid without ded 
r 


itish Income Tax, but less E tian Government and Alenanion 
Municipat Taxes amounting to 2.76d. meng 83. 9.24d. net, op 
and after May 15, 1950, at the National Bank of Egypt in Alexandra 
at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William Street. EC4 
Net Profits for the year ended December 31, 1949, £151,200 (iss 
year £126,000). 
Dated. Alexandria, Beypt. May 4, 1950. 
y order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager, 


AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 

The following Resolutions were passed at a Meeting of the Board of 
Aveling-Barford Lid., held on May 16, 1950: — 

1. That Dividends be paid on July 1, 1950, on the £250,000 55 per 
cent Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 53 per cent 
por annum for the six months from January 1, 1950 to June % 
950, and that the 54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock Transfer 
soars, the Company be closed from June 9 to 23, 1950, both days 
inclusive. 

2. That Dividends be paid on wee 1, 1950, on the £500,000 5 pr 
cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 5 - cent 
per annum for the six months from January 1, 1950 to June 9% 
1950, and that the 5 per cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock 
Transfer Books of the Company be closed from June 9 to 23, 1%), 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 
Grantham, May 16, 1950. 


DERBY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
NORMANTON ROAD, DERBY 


geen students can be accepted for admission for session 1%)- 
51 to: 


Eatermetinte and Final Course for B.Com, and B.Sc.(Beon 
gree; eee 
Intermediate Course for B.A. degree; of London University. 
The session commences September 18, 1950. 
Inquiries to Head of Commerce and Economics Department. 
SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for not more 
than four posts _in Grade 7 (First Secretary/Consul) of the Senior 
Branch of the Foreign Service. ; 
Candidates must at least 32 and under 42 years of age o 
August 1, 1950. Recruitment is normally from University ara uates, 
but other candidates of good education will be considered. They wil 
be expected to have a sound know of international problem 
and to have experience of administrative or other work of 8 
responsible nature, which in_the Commissioners’ opinion renders 
them suitable for the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service. They 
must also possess a competent knowledge of at least one fo 
language. ugh these are not specialist posts. there is parti 
ed of candidates with a knowledge of Chinese, Burmese, I 
or Arabic. Candidates may be wired to undergo an oral te. 
: — scal® £950 x £30-£1,100 x £35-£1,250 (men); £330 x £30-£100 
women). =" ‘ 
Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil ST 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. #0. 
completed application forms must reach him by June 6, 195) 


FXECUTIVE (34. British), of a foreign associated company of # 


internationally known motor p, in charge of sales wee 
and market research, and with responsibility for distrib 
abverusing. one public relations eceks an _ interestin and ae 
of a where work, ve, ; 
ability will be "emcodt and Only interested in openins 


‘ f reference, 

r clear-cut ee es. hao 

wledge : in ne 

with government departesents and trade ee ot all ier 
ern ideas and experience mark : 

lead staff. Excellent ¢ ral background (including B.S. ea 

war service, and health, energetic. t salary over 

Write Box 429. 


\EDERATION of British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, Londoe 


d about 3) 
a... Fontes the services of an Sr a cle *ronsideration 


The pensionable; s salary £800. ‘ons : 
Association 
will given to those with cxakciones - Trade ived by June 3rd 
OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 1149 


ee 


i Press, Lro., Portugal St., , London, W.C2. Newsrarer, L™. 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, $.W.1. U.S. Auton. soapy R. S. Pistey ith, Seoetenr. ee ves ademas May 20, 1950. 
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